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Tue schedule of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts in 1905 
for library buildings given in the Lrprary JOUR 
NAL last month, and the comparative summary 
given in this issue, show that the Carnegie li 
brary gifts have reached the enormous total of 
over forty-three million dollars, last year's 
gifts reaching three and a quarter millions as 
Even 


the 


against one and a half million in 1904 


this aggregate would be exceeded if all 


gifts indirectly for library purposes, as those 
through colleges,were taken intoconsideration, 
in which case the aggregation would probably 
be between forty-five and fifty million dollars 
If to this amount were also to be added the 
as the ten million 


Wash- 


al 
aito 


gifts for cognate purposes 
dollars for the Carnegie Institution at 
ington —the total would reach a sum 
gether beyond precedent in any c 


be en 


yuntry or time 


Mr. Carnegie’s gifts have for the benefit 


not only of the people in the country in which 


lossal fortune has been made and 


his own c 
he country of his birth, but have, in 


encircled tl world, even to the “isles 


But the most ficant thing 


Sigt 


lis giving is not the fact of the gift in 


about 


self, but the tribute from the man of wealth 


means 
recognition 


human progress 


Mr. CARNEGIE’s path as a philanthropist has 


not been altogether one of The per- 


roses 


sistent criticism upon his library giving has 


been that he gave only a building, requiring 


at a site should be provided and that an in- 


come representing a good percentage on his 
gift should be assured from year to year. 


From the tone of some of these criticisms it 
Mr. 
giving “half a loaf” or less from lack of gen- 


might be supposed that Carnegie was 


erosity. The figures of his generous giving 
Mr 


Carnegie’s evident purpose has been to avoid 


are sufficient disproof of this theory 


the mistakes of indiscriminate giving by mak 
ing sure that his library gifts are placed only 
in communities which have a realizing sense 
of the value of a library and are therefore 
ready to provide for its permanent mainte 


nance on an adequate basis. His plan re- 





same foresight and prudence which 


colossal for- 


mainspring of his 


upon his methods 
New York 

r of whom char- 
t to New York 


} . shi 


llers of 


ised, and otherwis« 
knowledge If 


inc 


ive been m 
of New 

Brooklyn, usefulness 
has practic: doubled 
has been 1 
Whether 
to pay 
question 
JOURNAIT 


certific 


master-General 


which definitely oppos« 


I he bill 


repre 


fiscal and administrative 


can only be saved, if at all, by strong 


sentations from all over the country to mem 


bers of Congress, and we give elsewhere the 


names of the members of the postal 


tees of both Houses. We doubt, hi 


any pressure will induce Congress to put uy 


commit- 


wever r 


on 


the Postoffice Department whai it regards 


an additional burden likely to in 


postal deficit. The estimate in the 


ment that it costs an average of from five to 


eight cents a pound for such matter is prob 


ably an over-statement, though the proposed 


one-cent rate is definitely below 


perhaps desirable, therefore, in t 
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terests of libraries, that the present bill, orig- 
inally formulated by the New England Edu- 
cation League, should be replaced by a bill 
which is more likely to pass and which would 
especially meet the needs of libraries in rural 
communities There is a fair question 
whether the postal service of large cities, in- 
volving carrier delivery by hand, can wisely 
be burdened with the delivery of books which 
might make every day in the year a “Christ- 
mas rush” for the unfortunate postmar — who 
cannot take his up the 
ways of the “city blocks set on end,” to use 
Archer's definition of the modern skyscraper. 
Moreover, it is comparatively easy for the 


wagon vertical rail- 


city reader to reach the central library or his 
But the 
brary needs a means of reaching outlying dis- 


neighborhood branch. country li- 
tricts, and under the present law rural free 
delivery carriers are prevented from carrying 
books full rates. A 
vision might be worked out, possibly with the 
approval of the Postoffice Department, which 
would add to the revenue rather than to the 
deficit of the Department by utilizing rural 
free delivery routes from the postoffice of 
origin, and giving a “full wagon” at a de- 
creased rate but an increased total return. It 
might be well if the American Library Asso- 
should re- 


except at postal pro- 


ciation at its ensuing meeting 
appoint a postal committee to frame a meas- 
ure on a new basis which should not ask the 
Postoffice Department to do business below 
cost, but should work out a plan advantageous 
to the community without detriment to the 


postal revenues 


At the meeting of the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, just held at Atlan- 
tic City, report was made by the Executive 
Board of the action taken by the A. L. A. 
delegates to the copyright conference, and ap- 
proved by the board, in securing modification 
of the proposed provisions regarding impor- 
tation by libraries of copyright books. These 
modifications were practically as outlined in 
the last number of the JouRNAL, and represent 
a great advance over the previous substitutes 
proposed. While approved by majority vote 
of the Council, there was objection to them 
on the part of others, who strongly advocate 
a determined opposition to any abrogation of 
the wholesale privileges heretofore accorded. 
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The compromise measure, therefore, while it 
has received official endorsement of the Amer 
ican Library Association, cannot be regarded 
as unanimously approved by the body of A 
L. A, members, and it is to be expected that 
many librarians, individually and through 
their trustees and their associations, will in 

tiate a vigorous campaign to preserve the pr 

visions of the present law. It must be sa 
however, that the work done by the A. L 

delegates to the copyright conference has b 
valuable and effective, in the face of ma 
difficulties, and that its should 1 
lightly be disregarded 


results 
This whole quest 
of copyright revision is one of the broad 
scope, involving multifarious complex det 


and contentions, which cann 


settled 
ther sessions of the copyright conference ha 


opposing 


frequent compromise. Fur 


without 


just been resumed, with the expectation 

finishing at this time the framing of an a 
ceptable draft bill. We trust that in the « 

troversy between the 
side and the authors and publishers on 
other the results already secured will n 
overthrown and the enactment of a just 


uniform copyright law prevented 


librarians on the 


Ir is worth while to call the particular 
tention of the 
made in the last number of the JourNAL, 
the analysis of quality and durability of pape: 


librarians to announcem 


and bindings, undertaken by the Leather a: 
Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistt 
at Washington 
what in line with the extremely valuable w 

done by the London Society of Arts in raising 


This investigation is som 


the standards of manufacture in bookbinding 
leathers — work which has already resulted 1 
great improvement in English bindings. T 
Bureau of Chemistry asks librarians to fur 
nish samples of leather and paper which hav 
successfully withstood long wear or whi 
have deteriorated rapidly, and to accompany) 
such samples by careful statement of the cor 
ditions of use and care represented by 
sample. Librarians should co-operate prompt 
ly and effectively in this work, in the hoy 
that this investigation may be carried to 
satisfactory conclusion and may result in as 
great practical benefit as has 
the similar enterprise undertaken in Great 
Britain. 


accrued fron 
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THE LIBRARY IN 
By Ernest C 


THE community in its plain everyday mean- 


ing is simply the inhabitants of any village, 


1 


town, or city looked on as awhole. The com- 


munity is a sort of a composite person made 
ip of the sum total of all the individuals in 
it or rather of all citizens — those individuals 


who have common rights and interests and 


ideas; those who de not shere those common 
interests being not parts of the community, 
Che characteristic of 


but aliens or subjects 
PLL aliCliis I ot LULL 


+ 


true community is that any individual is just 


any other, without 


as much a part of i as 
distinction. 

What is 
In brief it is the body of ideas that they have 
inter- 


, = 
it then that makes a coinmunity 


in common — common ights, common 


ests, common purposes. The ground cf com- 
munity is iikemindedness, A society, says Pro- 
fessor Giddings, “is a number of likeminded 
know 


therefore able to work 
the in- 


individuals who and enjoy their like- 
mindedness, and are 
together for common ends”... “if 
dividuals of a 
kind 


rhe 


Qopulation are very unlike in 
their relations are antagonistic.” 


very word community suggests to us, 
therefore, the fact which lies at the basis of all 
modern social theory that likemindedness — 
the body of ideas held in common — is the se- 
cret of social order. The amount and quality of 
likemindedness, the number and importance of 
the ideas held in common, are not only the 
measure but the cause of all union, all power 
of united action, and all which distingvishes 


advanced social order from the incoherence 
of uncivilized conditicns, the community from 
anarchy. 

community depends 
very com- 
munity itself in fact thus depends, for the 


looked at 


in respect of what they have in commen, and 


he stability of any 


thus on the common ideas — the 


community is all its inhabitants 
the problem of the community is to increase 
the number and average value of the ideas 
thus held in common. It is the growth of this 
common body of ideas which gives a town, 
a state, or a nation its position in the civilized 
world relative to others 


’ Read before New York Library Club. 


RicHarpson, Librarian Pring t Uniz 
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ersity 


Turning now to the definition of the library 
theme: The library in 


total of all its 


as it is related to this 


a community is the sum libra 
mistake to 


the 


ries, public and private. It is a 


think of the library problem as one of 
l professional li- 
must take ac 
in adapting and adjusting the 
iblic library and in the service 


readers, both on the s 


count 


apparatus 
of the pt ¢ 
pot 


sumption, of the amount of 


he has in the private libraric 


ill it is with the public lil 


ries organized tor the use of 


family that we have from the library 


point chiefly to do, The library from this 


point consists of all those libraries in 


community which are organized for corporate 
use — reading clubs, subscription libraries, li- 
ls, clubs, fraternal 


socicties, apprentice, mercantile, ecclesiastical, 


braries of Sunday schoo 


medical, legal, and libraries of historical and 


learned societies generally, school, college, 


university, but most especially municipal, state 
libraries organized 


or national libraries, i.e 


for the whole community rather than for in- 


dividuals or any class or classes, governed by 


the community rather than by a corporation, 
and supported by the community rather than 
by subscription or endowment. For, while all 
corporate libraries are, like private libraries, 
a part of the library in the community, it is 
the tax supported free public library of town 
or city which is the typical library in a 
community, the one which serves ail classes 
and the 


grade of mental ability with all classes of 


conditions of community of every 
books suited to each grade of mental ability. 

Turning now to the question what the li- 
brary exists for, in the community, the an- 
the both 
private and public libraries. It exists as a 
of the educational of the 
Time there 


swer is in broad terms same for 


part ystem com- 
munity. 


been times, when primary education and, in 


was, or rather, have 
fact, all education, corresponded to the private 
library. In families who could afford it there 


might or might not be education, and its quan- 
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tity or quality depended on the head of the 
individual family. This tended to produce 
great inequality of conditions, the most cul- 
tivated growing more cultivated still, the less 
cultivated less still and with great variety in 
individual education. This tended to reduce to 
the lowest terms the common stock of ideas 
and motives, the body of ideas held in com- 
mon by all members of the community, and 
which alone, as has been said, is the founda- 
tion of an organic community as distinguished 
With the introduction of a com- 
mon the 
community began to be trained to a certain 


from a mob. 
school system all individuals in a 
point on precisely the same patterns and to 
receive a nucleus.of essential ideas absolutely 
common to every member of the community. 
By this means community life became possible 
on a scale never dreamed of before and its 
actual development has been the marvel of 
these communities which still lag behind in 
common school education. 

Now the private library 
accident to the community of idea; the pro- 
library, 


contributes only by 


fessional, technical, or special too, 
is in the same way intended to increase the 
body of ideas common to a class—a com- 


munity within the community — whether agri- 


cultural, artisan, or professional, and only 


accidentally contributes to the community. 
The task of the public library is on the other 
hand like that of the public school, first of 
most increase 


all and characteristically to 


the common body of ideas in the commu- 
nity 

The library like the school does this in two 
ways: directly, by instilling, like the common 
school, the same ideas in all directly; and 
secondly, like the higher schools, by equipping 
some specially adapted members with ideas 
which, through conversation, oratory, journals 
and social life, will be gradually incorporated 
with the common body of ideas. This second 
or indirect method in which schools or libra- 
ries act indirectly to increase the community 
ideas is one of great importance and too little 
realized. 

It is an obvious fact that the most vivid 
and rapid growth in ideas is by personal 
interchange face to face of the two living 
persons, and the fact that this is going on all 
the time in a community is the justification 
for educating many members of a community 
to a higher point than the average member 
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cares to reach by systematic study. A com- 
munity, with a great number of high school 
scholars in it, is not merely able to perform 
many special tasks of the community better 
and to provide material out of which a still 
more select body of professional men shall 
be raised up, who in turn will perform their 
task for the community better, but these high 
school graduates and all other members with 
iarger number of ideas and better ones ar 
at one point of contact or another constantly 
contributing in cCaily life to the rectification 
and enlargement of the ideas of those who 
have not carried education beyond the com 
pulsory legal point at school 

So it is with the library. Its contribution 
to community ideas is not confined to its direct 
action, and this fact is what justifies the public 
expenditure for a public library in a com 
the literature which 


every graduate of the public schools might 


munity above class of 


profit by. It justifies it in fact even thougn 
the number of readers does not begin to af 

proximate the total number of those of read 
ing age in the community, for every one who 
can be induced to revise and enlarge his con 

ception of anything, whether of farming or 
tool 
science, becomes thereby inevitably a rectifier 


making, morals or beauty, politics 
and enlarger in his circle and in the widening 
The ultimate good 
whole is, therefore 


waves from this circle. 
of the community as a 
promoted by every revised or enlarged ide 
set in motion. How far this shall be carried 
and whether every book which may inoculate 
the community with such an idea is suitable 
for a community library depends wholly on 
practical consideration of the wealth and 
ability of the community. 

Yet when all has been said for the indirect 
factor, it remains true that the most charac 
teristic function of the library in the com- 
munity is that which corresponds to the com- 
mon school education, i.¢., that which aims 
equally at every member of the community 
rather than that which provides for technical 
classes, whether artisans, physicians, journal 
ists or others. It is, in short, popular reading, 
popular education, contributing to the com- 
munity ideas directly, rather than to the ideas 
of any class or individual, however useful tlie 
special ideas of this class may prove to the 
community indirectly, which is the first task 


of the community library. 
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The library in the community exists, there- 
fore, primarily to provide popular literature 


idea, 


The first test of fitness is soundness of 
but second by only a short distance is popu- 
larity. 
the main thing is to gel the same wholesome 
It is not to be denied 


Elevating taste is well enough, but 
ideas into everybody 
that this often spells mediocrity and common- 
place, but the secret of popularity is just this 
fact that the author rings the changes on 
what is familiar to all with just enough var- 
iety to enable it to be grasped by a pleasur 
able amount of attention —#in short, what is 
not “over the heads” of the readers. It is 
that 


familiar and supplies added ideas in somewhat 


which reinforces what is more or less 
homeopathic doses, Sugar coated, which con 
tributes directly to community ideas. Read 
the popular stories trembling on the brink ot 
the abyss to which the non-literary is rele 
the 


truth, patriotism, bravery, respect for 


gated and you will find there homely 
virtues, 
woman, reiterated without one spark of new 
suggestion for any one who is highly edu- 
cated, commonplace to a degree, but stuff of 
indeed and of 


which to make a conimunity 
inestimable value for confirming the common- 
place and educating those who are alien to 
these elementary things 

It sounds odd to say that the fundamental 
reason for the existence of the library in the 
community is to furnish commonplace litera- 
ture, but it at pretty nearly this 
point. Its fundamental duty is to furnish non- 
harmful that read 


Books that will be read are not strictly com- 


comes out 


literature will be by all. 


monplace —they are only commonplace to 
those to whom they are not interesting, and if 
they were commonplace to the readers they 
would not be read. These things work out 
their own salvation. If they are popular there 
is a reason for it, although the reason must 
be sought in folk psychology, and is out of 
the experience of the 
follows from this that as many copies each 
as will be used by the plain people of the 


most popular novels may be a proper and de- 


highly educated. It 


sirable investment for the community library, 
and even the chance of educating to better 
reading in this way is much better than dang- 
ling far over the heads of readers the lure of 
ineffable but incomprehensible beauties 

This does not, it must be repeated, deny the 
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importance of the indirect contribution of a 
library to the common body of ideas by pri 
viding those who will absorb better ideas with 
induced to ib 
the 


te hi log | 0k Fe r 


all the is that they can be 
does mn 1 her 


sorb value of 


the local 


the pr 
better 


isk in a community. On 


trades or | ( nedical bo for 


fessional men t classes 


to perform their 


the contrary, the nmunity library properly 


ne ¢ 
serves every need \ n in the com 
man 


munity in so far a rvice o 11S 


imures to the benefit chiefly 
is distinguished fri 
man himself 

A public library exists not r the benefit 
that it will be to John Smit bene 
fit that the benefiting of J: 
to the community. It is because 


improved education is of 
that 


value t 


munity as a whole public schools 
public libraries supported by public funds ar 
justified. It follows that 


John Smith only will benefit the community 


if a book used by 
more than another used by fifty other persor 
bi wok 


public 


suitable for 
the 


this is more purchase by 


the library than much used 


book, for the 
book to the 
the number of persons by whom it is used, 


measure of value of a given 


community is not necessarily 
but the net product of value to the community 
It is the same principle which justifies the 
public high and 
The College of the City of New York and the 
ever-teeming reading room at the Astor Li 


schools state universities 


brary, for instance, are two of the most sig 
nificant and directly factors tor 
American civilization and for the growth of 


The 


importance of these to the community is out 


valuable 
American ideas that can be singled out 


ol proportion beyond their costs, and 1f the ex 
pense of the reference part of the New York 
Public 
community, it would be fully justified. It 1s, 


Library were wholly borne by the 


therefore, and must be, with this clear quali 
fication that it is urged that the characteristic 
ground for the existence of the public library 
increase of 


m the direct 


the cominon body of ideas, 


community is the 
after the analogy 
of the free public schools throvgh the gram 
mar grades. It is the work of the circulating de 

partment, therefore, of the New York Public 


Library as distinguished from the reference, 
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or rather, perhaps, the work represented by 
the branch libraries as a whole in our cities 
and by the public libraries in the small towns 
as over against the large reference libraries, 
which is the characteristic work of community 
libraries 

[he library in the community thus, private, 
corporate and public, exists for the education 
of the community, and the public or commun- 
ity library proper exists first of all for edu- 
cation in the common knowledge of the com- 
mon branches, ia other words in common ideas, 
which being translated in terms of the intellect 
spell common sense, when in terms of morals 
common honesty,.and when looked at in the 
application to current problems in the com- 
munity is to be recognized under the names 
of public sentiment or public opinion. Trans- 
lated into its simplest terms thus a commun- 
ity library exists to enlarge the stock of 
common ideas and promote in this way the 
likemindedness of the community, or again 
to promote common sense, common honesty, 
common sentiment and common action. 

The librarian facing this problem of the 
library in a community, considering both the 
community and the library’s resources which 
may be applied to its education, is only at the 
beginning of his task when he has his build- 
mg built and a stock of books well organized 
and 1eady for use. The real problem comes 
at this pcint in the question how to apply 
the instrument to the task—the library to 
the eniargement of the common ideas, the 
promotion of likemindedness in the com- 
munity 

The ways in which he is to work may be 
generalized as twofold or as threefold, as co- 
operating with the schools and supplementing 
them, or as helping the school work, supple- 
menting school work during the school age, 
and supplementing the work of the common 
schools when the limit of schcol age has been 
reached. It is a matter of universal accept- 
ance at the present time that one of the most 
obvious and practical functions of the public 
library is to help the public school teachers 
in their task, and it is difficult to overrate the 
value to children of being sent to the libraries 
for supplementary reading and for the use of 
books of reference in the preparation of 
essays and of other exercises in language. 

A still more important work of the library 
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in connection with the public schools relates 
not so much to helping of the teacher or the 
child in the essays and other tasks set by 
the teacher as in supplementing the work of 
the schools for children during the school age 
by supplying work for the overtime and over 
energy of the brighter mind. It is the nature 
of the common school work as it is of college 
education and all education in classes that 
the amount learned by a class is, roughly 
speaking, the amount which can be learned 
by the duilest-witted member who is allowed 
to keep a place in the class. The dullest 
members are, as the teacher says, holding the 
others back, and they must for this reason 
be weeded out now and then in order to allow 
the others to take a better pace; but this pace 
is always that of the slowest member, just 
as the progress of a fleet of war vessels is 
overned by that of the slowest ship. There 
yre we strive after homogeneous classes and 
omogeneous fleets, but, there is always, by 
the nature of things, an overplus of ability on 
the part of the majority of pupils, and it is 
this overplus for which the library provides 
lf, therefore, the public library fulfilled no 
other function in the community but to pro 
vide for this large amount of time and energy, 
by the nature of things not to be provided for 
in the school, it would justify a very ample 
community provision 

But the task of the library in the community 
is certainly far more than this. It 1s the life 
long education of grown people. The library 
is the post-graduate school of the community 
After the public school training is over the 
pupil, trained to the acquisition of ideas for 
six or seven years, is turned loose in a com 


tad 
g 
fi 
i 


munity to apply his tools for sixty or seven'‘y 
years (for after all, what he gets at school is 
not so much ideas as tools for making ideas), 
and what is his raw material to werk with 
lf there is no public library the graduate’s ma 
terial is confined to the books that he will 
purchase, and any one who has examined the 
collections in farming communities will be 
lieve that these depend largely on the book 
agents and their persuasive eloquence. It 
thus of the most limited and curious compo- 
sition, in the country, and in the cities it 
likely to be limited (or perhaps as compared 
with the subscription books extended) to the 
newspaper. 
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To train a man for seven years to make 


shoes or machinery, and then turn him loose 
on the world without leather or iron to start 


with, is just what the community does in edu- 


cation wher after a seven years’ apprentice- 


to learn how to add 


lar 
oraer 


ship at books in 


are turned loose on the com 


library. Let them 


do you say? 
machinists do 
have 


buy mater usiness for them 


selves? Si every common school 


graduate few will find material and 
use his t mebody furnishes cay 


ital, and it is for the community which has 
furnished the public schools to furnish the 
public library, otherwise tools will rust and 
ideas cease to be made 

It is 
the deta how a 
fulfill ‘is 


with 


not the purpose of this paper to go 
librarian shail 


the 


mto 


with children or 


grown readers. The task itself, as has 
been shown in the preceding considerations, 
is the enlargement of the conumon body of 
ideas in a community both by sowing whole- 
sale and by working with individuals, supple- 
menting deficiencies, prescribing specially for 
the defective classes in order to bring them 
up to the common standard, aiding those who 
are abie to absorb ideas above the common, 
and all this for the sake of the c 
fare. It 1s a task fitted to call 


siasm and it is indeed a field which has called 


ymmon wel- 
forth enthu- 


forth some of the finest enthusiasm of modern 
altruistic work, certainly of much aid within 
the profe ssion 
of books, the 
madness which possesses men who search for 
the 
highly adorned, there is no enthusiasm in the 


Say what we may of the love 


love of learning, the absolute 


the rare unique, the peculiar, and the 
profession tc be compared with that exercised 
cation of the 
Phil- 


1 
} 


ns 


in the public library for the edi 
children and of the general community 
in ¢t 


anthropy and patriotism seem to unite 


to produce zeal, and it is probably fair to 
say that the greatest names in the American 


library profession are associa rather with 


the popular than the reference or still less the 


Without 


work at Harvard University or at the 


special library discounting their 


New- 
work cf 


berry it is the fact that the greatest 
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was in the Boston Public Library 
Mr. Poole in the Chicago Public Li 
- 


{r. Winsor 
and of 
altruistic zeal 


if motive and 


it becomes still m 
he Sanskrit philos« 
| “we are our 


ot our 


psy 


the form or 
is a change 
ition of this 
forth the very 
very 1gee 
largement otf 
of the 


a productive manu- 


alth 


1} 
i 


librarian as 


facturer of ideas is contributing to the wealth 
world concretely 


manufactured, if so be it 


and of the 


us country 
’ 
every articie 


a useful and not harmful product 


ea rectified is a rectification of char 


Where then is there a greater possible 
this 


to the missi than iS 


le opportunity to 


onary spirit 


wholesa build up human 


+ lets 
personalities: 


rhe library in the community, from the | 
brarian’s standpoint is, therefore, an instru- 
ment for lifelong education of all the mem- 
bers of the community, an instrument for the 
development of a larger body of ideas of more 
compl likemindedness and thereby greater 
power of united action. This instrument the 
librarian is privileged to wield, and this priv- 
1 
! 


ilege of forming human beings and influenc 


ing human society by shaping and increasing 
f each individual is at the 
The 


multitude of 


the body otf 
same time his responsibility 


kindling of a 


power ot 


the 


Sstiggestion, 


well prepared ideas into immediate action by 


the quickening touch of a similar idea is the 


power which moves to all revolutionary if not 


tion. Imagine a 


munity library containing only anarchi 


literature on the one hand, and on the other 
one containing exclusivel I 


community 
either ca 


under whi in exercising 
his privilege of sowing and cultivating ideas 


the library 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A LIBRARY IN A SMALL 


[March, 1906 


TOWN: A PERSONAL 


EX PERIENCE 


By Exizasrtax D 


[Tuts story of personal experience is offered 
is a contribution to the technical literature 
of library organization, but as a simple chron- 


not 


icle of some of the processes and difficulties 
public library in 
probably 


involved in starting a free 


a small town —difficulties which 
form a part of the unwritten history of almost 
all libraries. 

It was at a state meeting of librarians that 
the that the 
small Middle 


organizer 


writer of this article learned 


town of B——, in one of the 
States, needed the services of an 
for a prospective public library. This infor- 
mation was imparted by the newly elected 
librarian of the proposed library, and at her 
request, a correspondence with “the powers 
that be” the 


which was a request to undertake the work 


was entered upon, outcome of 

The proposed organization work was not 
to begin until January, but early in December 
the organizer spent a day in taking a survey 
of the field. It was found: 

(1) That the library movement in the town 
had its origin in an agitation started by the 
Library Department of the local Civic Ciub, 
the duties of which were declared by the by- 
laws to be “to promote and encourage the 
interest in a public library; also to devise 
ways and means of earning money to establish 
the same.” In furtherance of this purpose, 
it had been give 
ments a year, as a result of which there stood 
to the credit of the Library Department $900. 
A legacy of $100 left to the library by a friend 
made the available funds $1000. 

(2) Rooms had been rented, and a visit to 
them revealed additional wealth in the shape 
of four book-cases and a few less than one 
hundred books 

(3) Many of the members of the Library 


Department considered these assets too inade- 


decided to two entertain- 


quate for a beginning and advocated delay in 
organization; but the majority had ruled that 
the work must begin not later than January 
of the ensuing year 

(4) Ideas as to the kind of library wanted 


RENNINGER, Branch librarian, Brooklyn (N 


Y.) Public Library 


but as could be 


seemed to be for 


were very vague; near as 
ascertained the 
little lubrary of fiction to attract the mili girl 


a set of questions had been 


desire 


Sefore visiting, 
was hoped might giv 


lone by the 


formulated, which it 
some idea of the work « modern 


public library. They were as follows: 


(1) Is it your desire to do the work of 
regular village library? 

(2) Will membership be at all 
If so, to what extent? 

(3) Do you wish fiction to predominate in 
your selection of books? 

(4) Do you expect to do reference work to 
any extent? 

(5) Do you care to do any work with the 
schools ? 

(6) Do you expect to have a juvenile de 
partment ? 

(7) As you cannot make al] departments 
equally strong, for what class of people do 
you wish to make the library most attractive 
and helpful ? 

(8) Do you wish to make any departments 
strong with a view to helping club workers? 


restricted ? 


A thorough discussion of these question: 
the head of Department 
resulted in decision 
library on a small scale would be most de 


with the Library 


the that an all-round 
sirable 
seized with a wild desire to be brought face 
to face with the parent trying to support a 
family of twelve, in luxury, on five hundred a 
year, in order, by comparison, to convinc« 
him of the perfect simplicity of his task. 
This consoiation was denied, but the problem 
After considerable calculation 


The organizer acquiesced, but was 


still remained. 
and thinking, the idea suggested itself that 
possibly a “book reception” carefully planned 
and carried out might be a means of securing 
a creditable, all-round collection; and after 
outlining the scheme minutely, it was sub 
mitted to the head of the Library Department 
for consideration. The scheme provided for 

(1) An in-town and an out-of-town request 
book which should names and aa- 
dresses, with price of book requested opposite 
The preparation of these books 


contain 


each name. 
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was to he the work of the Library Department 
and they were tc be ready by January 

(2) Slips containing author, title, publisher 
»f books wanted; and the drafting 
the slips Chis 


vork was to be done by the organizer and w2s 


ind price 


of a circular to accompany 


also to be ready by January 


[he remainder of the work in connection 
with sending out the circulars was to be done 
by the Library Department in order to save 
expense, and was to be rushed right through 
without delay 

[he scheme as outlined was presented to 
the Library Department, and it was voted to 
undertake it 

During December library supplies were de- 
cided upon, prices from local printers secured 
where possible, and orders placed both with 
them and with outside firms. This work was 
decidedly a task 


a basis which would allow for 


lhe importance of choosing 
supplies upon 
growth, no matter how humble the beginning, 
was fully appreciated, and it was also desirable 
that in this as in other particulars the library 
a blind leader of the blind, ir 
ind patterned after 


night not he 


view of its being visited 


by neighboring towns when they decided to 


have libraries. In addition to the supplies, 


$900 worth of books which were to form th: 


nucleus of the library were selected, and 


hundreds of slips were prepared for the book 


work It 
note how, without a library at command, this 


reception may be interesting to 


work was accomplished. The classed list of 
the “A. L. A. 
this was carefully gone through and slips 
made for all books to be included, the slips 
being kept by classes. A file of the “Soo best 
books for a village library” supplemented the 
A. A the books up to date 
rhere were also used special lists such as the 
Buffalo Public Library fiction, school-room, 


| 


lists, 


catalog” was used as a basis; 


list, bringing 


and juvenile lists, the Pittsburgh 
ticularly the “1oo biographies” ; 
the Pratt Institute Miss 
for boys and girls,” etc.; and the 


par 
interesting 
lists; Hewins’ 
“Books 
“United States catalog” for prices 

When the work of making slips was fin- 
ished, a classed list, made up of the cream 
of the collection, was prepared, to be sub- 
mitted to the book committee for purchase 
Getting this list worked down to the money 


limit was an almcst hopeless task. Finally it 
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submitted, still too large, with instruc 


was 


the book dealer to purchase to the 


tions to 


money limit, giving preference to certain 


the mo f ar classes of books lhe re 


mainder of the slips were arranged in bundles, 


according to price, t » used for the book 


reception By devoting the entire holiday 


eason to this we g was furshed in 


time 

According to tl plan t illy drafted 

when the organi 
| 


to find supplies 


ind books on 
that 1 


here might be no 
\ rk She Wes ais 

kk reception w 
uaily did find 


the steam 


Look order not yet sent 


pipes « 


work not in shape am 
out 
hand; the head 
out of town 
The first step, as it was 


weather, was to get some heat; the 


have the local printers send in the 


of the supplies, and to inte. view a newspaper 
reporter. An appointment with the chairman 
ilso secured, and 
that the 
had been held up 


Che 


of the list was carefully explained and at last. 


of the book committee was 
after talk it 
reason the book order list 


was because it was not all fiction 


some was discovered 


“why” 
very reiuctantly, the chairman agreed to send 


it off The work of 


accessioning the books on hand was then be- 


without any changes 
gun, together with the revision and completion 
of the request books. In a few days the head 
of the Library Department returned, and then 
the local end of things began to move 

It soon became evident, however, that th: 
library outlook was not altogether reassuring 
lalk with the town-folk and with the club 
people seemed to indicate a state of 
about as follows: 

(1) As 


seemed scarcely 


near as could be learned, thet 
a single individual interested 


. ' 
view Ol persona! 


in the library except in 
considerations. 

(2) The movement was supposed to be ir 
the hands of a clique and it was currently 
said that in consequence the majority of the 
people would have nothing to do with it 


(3) The men of the town had no faith in 
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the movement as being anything more than a 
fad which and then 
die a natural death, just as other attempts 


would run its course, 
at library founding had done; and they cited 
as an example the old library company to 
whose books the new library had just fallen 
heir. 

(4) Ther 


partment of the 


was division in the Library De- 
club as to whether the time 
was opportune for a beginning, and it ap- 
that those had start 
work at once were the ones unwilling to do 


that the ball had 


peared who voted to 


anything, now been set 


rolling 
(5) Instead of the 


corps of enthusiastic 


workers the organizer had been ied to ex- 


pect, there was no one to do any work except 
the recently-appointed librarian and the or- 
ganizer 

(6) And last, but by no means least, there 
were personal, class, church, and club jeal- 
factions to be reckoned with, 


ousies and 


which it was readily to be seen would not 
simplify matters, 

[he more plainly the outlook revealed it- 
self the became that the 
one hope for the library was to get the solid 
middle classes interested in it, and as a con- 
the book-reception idea was em- 
braced with renewed zeal; for it was recog- 
nized that, independent of financial returns, 
the feeling of ownership which the giving of 
books would inspire would mean more to the 


more evident it 


sequence, 


real success of the library than any amount 
of money. It was also decided that the one 
way to win the public over to the library 
movement was to take it entirely into the 
confidence of the library workers through 
the local press 

As has been said, one of the first things 
done wus to interview a newspaper reporter, 


and from this time on there were “Library 


in the papers almost every day. At 
bits of 


notes” 
library news, gifts, books re- 
then 


first, 


ceived, etc.. were chronicled; longer 
articles were written with a view to working 
the public up to a point where it would un- 
aim of the modern public 


derstand what the 


library is, its place in the scheme of public 
education, and its right to equal support with 
schools. Of all the varied in- 


cidents of this organization experience that 


the public 


of the “star” newspaper article was perhaps 
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was a “star article” 
the 
the Thinking it would 
be worth the trovble, statistics from all the 


That it 
through 


most amusing. 
known 


into 


became reporters who 


let us secret 
neighboring librarics were secured, and with 
this material as a basis, an article entitled 
“Our the 
them” 


library neighbors: place our | 


brary will was writ 


ten In 


occupy among 


this article the population of tl 


stated, the number of 
the 
their growth, average circulation, means of 
i, and with this as 
“civic pride,” was worked 
thought 
writer of 


respective towns was 


volumes with which libraries opened, 


support, etc., were cite 


text the motive, 
was 
The 
article particularly pleased with 
title, the Pre 


thinking how well it would look in print 


into a composition which it 
ought to be quite effective 
the was 


the and opened Morning 


But alas for human vanity! Under a dif 
ferent heading, with an introduction whicl 
informed the public that what followed was 
to be credited to the enterprising Press ri 
porter, appeared the article, word for word 
3ut the end was not yet, for when the Daily 
the 

article again, under still a different title, wit! 


came out in afternoon there was the 


another introduction in which the Daily re 
porter claimed the honor 

One month after the real work of organiz 
tion had been taken up the library issued the 
following circular: 


LIBRARY ROOMS OF PUBLIC LIBRA 


“Dear M——-: 

“You are perhaps aware that for some time 
past the Civic Club of this place has beer 
working with the view of establishing in B 
a free public library to be used by tl 
citizens of this and neighboring commu 
ities. The library will be entirely free t 
the citizens of B—, and its privileges ma 
be enjoyed by people of the surrounding 
towns through the payment of a fee of or 
dollar per year. 

“As a basis of organization, the Library 
Department has at its disposal a small, bu 
valuable collection of books donated by tl 
Century, the Ivy, and the Wednesday Clubs 
and by people interested in the founding of 
public library, the books belonging to the o 
Library Co., and $1000 in cash —a sum alt 
gether inadequate for meeting the expen 
of the necessary library supplies, library ft 
nishings, cost of organizing and cataloging 
the library, and the purchase of a sufficient 
number of well-selected books to make t! 


THE B 
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collection one for which the citizens of B— 
need not blush. 
“The 


in 3000 vi 


ty P 
ibrar oug not 
bra lf not t 


» open with less 
lumes, since 5000 volumes is con 
Sit very humble beginning indeed for a 

ublic library of a town the size of B with 
he funds now at the disposal of the commit- 
tee, however, it is very doubtful whether the 
brary can open with 2000 volumes. It is nec- 
therefore, th e for whose benefit 
the library is to be established show their 
interest and appreciation in so practical a way 
that not only a creditable library opening may 

March, but that 


celebrated some time in 
library may be also 


essary it th 


me of opening there 
f valuable books 
Board has de 


” 
pon the shelv 
cided to ask each citizen of B— to contribute 

ir book desired for the library. Will 
therefore, show your interest and good 
by presenting to the B— public library, 
later than February 22nd, the book de- 
cribed on the enclosed slip? We designate 
a particular book and give data of the same, 
order to avoid duplicates, to save trouble 
to our donors, and that we may provide 
material for a well-rounded, helpful library 
If the book requested be too high or too low 
n price, we should be glad to substitute an- 
which would make that item satisfac- 


es, the Library 
particu 
, 


not 


ther 
tory 
‘That the library may profit by the discount 
large book ort iers, it 1S requested 
hat where possible the book asked for be or 
dered through the Library Department. A 
mailed to the library, or the price of 
ie book handed to one of the committee, will 
ve the donor further trouble in the matter, 
will mean additional revenue for the li- 
ry Each received, and all 
will be through the columns 
of the local press, each donor’s name will ap- 
pear upon the book-plate of the book pre- 
sented, and an invitation to the library open 
ng will be extended 
“The exact date of the library opening can- 
t at present be stated, but will be announced 
ter in the daily 1 To this reception, 
only donors who respond to this circular, 
all those who have in any way contributed 
) the library will be invited. The library will 
thrown open to its guests from 9 a.m 
ntil 10 p.m. on reception day, its workings 
be explained to those interested, and 
vere will be music, addresses, and refresh- 
ents. The library committee would appre- 
ite an immediate response to this circular, 
ecause they wish all books donated to be cat 
aloged and on the shelves by reception day in 
order that the library may be thrown open for 
the circulation of books the day following the 
rmal opening. 
“In additior to the particular book re 
quested, the library committee will gratefully 


given on 


heck 


1 
be OK checks 


acknowle dged 


pers 
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other books 


publ } 


suitable 


also current 


receive any 
shelves of a library; 


umbers of the standard magazines 
mplete file of sucl ound 


ce 
Harper's, Century 


back I 
periodical a 
Scientific Ameri 


r the reference 


or some 
The Wednesday 
endowment of $25 fo 

an endowment ¢ 
secured for the referen 
also an endowment for the 
ment has been promised. TI 
we stil] need ywwment for 
of the library, and among oth 
lowing departments: science, medi ' 
art, history, biography, travel, and to 

us to start foreign collections. Will 

think this matter carefully, and decid 
upon the yearly endowment (however small 
of some department of the library in which 
you are specially interested? 

“In closing we ask you to remember that the 
library has been started for no one particular 
class of people, but for the citizens of B 
that as citizens of B— you should take pride 
in it and make it the be in this sec 
tion; and that a warm welcome will always 
await you at the library rooms.” 


ment 
Terie, 


; 
enat 


over 


) 


library 


The library was exceedingly generous in 
the 
people The 


number of circulars sent out to towns 
out-of-town list was also large 
No one escaped from whom it was thought 
anything could be secured, and the sending 
of circulars went on continuously up to the 
One of the 
happy inspirations was that of including al} 
the babies of the town, asking them to con 
tribute the little Lz 


attractive 


time of opening in June most 


ang fairy books, or 
and 
had held re 


movement 


thing equally 
Mothers who, up to this time, 


aloof 


inexper 


lutely from the library 


cause they were not sufficiently recog 


ince 


socially, because they had a griev 


some club or church member, 


other equally weighty reason, 


ind contributed tor 
[he different club 
were not let off 


books being 


this form of persuasion, 
babes 
rganizations 


themselves and 
and 
expensive sets f 
them 


As 


returns from the circulars began 
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were most interesting times. 


a check from a 
had been 


ing in there 
The first was 
near-by saloon-keeper. He 
for a $1.50 book but sent a $3 check and a 
letter the Many 
people brought their money or books to the 
library, and although the library workers were 


contribution 
asked 
success. 


wishing library 


very busy, an effort was made to explain the 
library idea to each one in order to interest 
them still more. That experience of opening 
circular returns was unforgettable. There 
were sO many surprises, and so inany inter- 
esting letters, some cf them very funny, some 
absurd, and a few pathetic in their simplicity 
and good-will, Often the money came from 
quite pcor people who wanted their children 
to have a better chance than they had had, 
and who had denied themselves in some way 
in order to give the book 

During this period, a hard day’s work at 
the library was generaliy followed by a busy 
evening. <Aiter dinner, the cash account was 
first straightened out, and then the list of the 


When 


for 


donors prepared. 
asked 


additional slips had to be made in 


day’s was more 


money than had been Was given, 


order to 
books as 
“Library notes” 


keep the money accounted for in 


well as in bank. Then were 


written. Each day press announcement was 


made of the sum total in cash and checks, 
1 list of the day’s donors, the number of 
books given, etc. It must be confessed that 
here the weaknesses of poor human nature 
If to-day 


W. gave a set of the American poets, 


were slightly taken advantage of 
Mrs 
that fact appeared so attractively in print, 
Mrs. Z. was moved to give 
something equally desirable. If the Knights 
of the Golden Eagle sent a check for $10 and 
that fact 
check 


Masons 


that to-morrow 


was chronicled as the most gener- 
perhaps to-morrow 
a check for $10.50 


As has been said, the voluntary workers 


ous yet received, 


the would send 
who had been promised did not materialize. 
Che library was fortunate, however, in secur- 
most capable women 
The 
librarian, too, worked admirably under most 
discouraging The public, 
naturally, could not understand why the li- 
brary should not be opened at once, and it 
was no easy task to keep the people good- 
natured and generously inclined long enough 


ing the services of twe 


who gave almost their entire time. 


circumstances. 
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to allow the workers to get things in shape 
It is librarians that 
the amount of work entailed in connecti 


unnecessary to inform 


with the book reception alone, to say noth 
ing of the task of creating, organizing, and 
cataloging the library, was not slight 

The probiem of raising money sufficient 
was a serious on 
Library Department 
With an empty 
treasury, there were payments to be met f 


meet current expenses 
but head of the 
solvea it in a masterly way. 


the 


rent, salaries, book cases, furniture, et« 
was almost literaily an experience of b 
fed by the ravens, for though no money v 
in hand, yet every time a bill had to be m 
somehow at the last minute the money wa 
there. No one knew how often the head 
the Library Department drew upon her 
purse, but, above all, she understood how t 
get work out of her associates. From Jan 
uary until June the Library Department rr 
ceived through private and club donatio: 
concerts, rummage sales, rubber sales, cak 
and pie sales, suppers, fairs, etc., almost $8o 
which enabled them to turn the library ov 
to the board of directors free of debt 

In the the 
town had celebrated its centennial, and wiat 


summer of previous year th 
is most unusual, a surplus remained when th 


The club women had 


expenses were settled. 
been largely instrumental in making the cel 
wanted the r 


There wer 


bration a and now 
maining funds for the library. 


however, other aspirants for the privilege oi 


success, 


spending this surplus, among them: the fire 


men who wanted it for a new building; 
prominent newspeper men who favored the 


printing of a book which should be a sou 
venir of the centennial; the City Fathers who 
were said to have set their hearts upon it, for 
2 memorial in the shape of a “bust” —it wa 


not specified whether the bust was to be ot 
! 


themselves, of the mayor, of the centennia 
itself, or some other variety. The library's 
chances among such powerful rivals 
not particularly promising, but the ladies lob 
bied diligently, and as they hoped to some 
purpose. It had been turn th 
library over at the opening to a board ot 
directors, which the ladies at once proceeded 
to elect. Of the six men put upon the board, 
three had a vote as to the disposal of th 
centennial fund, and when the time came fo 


were 


decided to 
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settled these three men 


awoke suddenly to a realization that it would 


the question to be 


be hardly possible for them as directors to 
vote against the library’s formal petition for 
the money —a petition which one of them 
asked to present formally to the financial 
the 


were not hopeful, 


mmittee of city council. ‘The library 


but on the evening 
received the 


had 


over }1100 


council meeting 


that 


they 
been 
Che 


as so ticd up that only the interest 


news the library 


rded the entire sum of 


used for current expenses, bui the 


might be used toward a library 


The most gratifying feature 


site, 


the affair was its indication of confidence 


the library as a permanent institution 
for 


light 


he library finally set 


An all-day 


were 


opening was 


reception was held, 
library 


rhe 


oms looked most attractive, being decorated 


refreshments served, and the 


s explained to those interested. 


ith palms and ferns. The reception closed 


in the gen- 
held at the 


the 


5 p.m., but at eight evening a 


mass meeting was court 
Che 


the library } 
epartment of the Civic Club to the board 


program included transfer 


management from the Libiary 


directors, and addresses by prominent 


speakers and the state librarian fter 


mass meeting a reception was held at the 
iry rooms for the speakers and the new 


book 


of the features of the day, and later it be- 


rd of directors. A guest was one 
came a part of the local history collection 
Che book reception netted the library about 
volumes, 
The 


5000 


$900 im cash and checks, and 


st of 


Drary 


1500 


which were attractive books 


opened, therefore, with almost 


volumes in sight. Among the donations in 


l number 


oks were, from one friend a large 
f important and handsomely bound govern- 
from 


books for the local history collection, a library 


ment sets; another a number of rare 


rap book which contained clippings of all 
articles appearing in print about the library, 
valuable collection of bound magazines, and 


several of the most series of the 


important 
State archives. 

Although the library opened with assurance 
of nearly 5000 volumes, all of these were not 


cataloged, some were not even ordered, and as 
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the circular returns kept up even after the 


opening, considerable work remained to be 


done 


here was no rush to register and it was 


only gradually that th culation grew A 


great deal of r work was done, ad 
vert l 00ks, printing 
There were 


id ra 


library 


sugge 


place d 


individu: 


r..} | 


OOKS 


prepare 


and it was possible to 
in ordering extra books 


been gone through an 


when necessary In spite of al 


growth in circulation was not rapid: it 
idily along, 


growing 


day by day. In 


few months, however, the library 


oO report a larger circulation pr 


tionately than 


nearest ne¢ 


with interest stil] 


y occupied 
of that time the library was ¢ 
loged, with the exception of the government 
documents, the work i unning 
and the helm in the 
The 


hardest and most discouraging of 


and an assistant 
organizer's experience, 
had 


might not 


known its 


she 
have undertaken 
thought that long after any individua 
nected with it may be forgotten, the 


1 


of a given work will go on broad 


strengthening and cheering the live 
dreds of people whose environment 
restricts their horizon, ought to be « 
tion sufficient for almost anything 
of this chronicle is that wh 

did, every small town could and 
that the doing is well worth 
Iping 


the state should lend a he 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL WORK 


Part of the address of William C, Lane, president 
Bibliographical Society of America, at the meeting 
of that society, Baltimore, Dec. 28, 1905. 

We must remember that the bibliographer 
may have one or more of several distinct in- 
terests. He may be a student of the history 
of the art and craft of bookmaking, bent on 
throwing light into obscure places and on un- 
ravelling knotty points connected with the 
early history of typography, interested in trac- 
ing the connections of successive presses and 
in studying the improvements made by suc- 
cessive printers through the ages, watching 
the alternate rise and fall of good taste and 
of artistic and mechanical excellence in book 
production — in short, a lover of the book as a 
he may or may not combine with this 
a love of books for what they contain and for 
what they have given to the world, but if he 
has not cultivated this side of his pursuit, he 
has missed the most humanizing aspect of his 
study and is the poorer as a man. 

On the other hand, the bibliographer may 
be primarily a recorder of the production of 
books, either past or present. This work of 
recording he may do first of all as a statis- 
tician producing a mere list of titles, and when 
[ say a mere list of titles, I do not mean to 
disparage his work. Such lists are essential 
preliminaries, and they require the exercise 
of infinite patience and accuracy. Or he may 
do his work of recording with the authority 
and grasp of a specialist in the department to 
which he devotes himself, and then he is 
called upon to exercise the higher aualities of 
discrimination, compact statement, clear ar- 
rangement, and strict subordination of the less 
to the more important. With these qualities 
at his command, he produces something more 
than a mere tool, he furnishes for other 
scholars in his own field a clue in a veritable 
labyrinth and a guide to an ever increasing 
mass of publication. Or finally, a bibliogra- 
pher may busy himself, not with showing in 
what books certain facts or discussions are 
to be found, but in what libraries these books 
are to be found, a point of the first practical 
importance to the student. 

Surely our society should include all these 
classes — the booklover, the recorder of titles, 
the competent guide, and the directory-maker, 
as I may cal] the last variety of bibliographer 
for lack of a better term. Each can broaden 
the view and improve the methods of work 
of the other if all are brought together in 
some sort of association. 

So important and so varied are the biblio- 
graphical needs of the present day that we 
see many agencies already engaged in biblio- 
graphical undertakings, and it might be 
thought no place was to be found for a new 
body like our society. We must be careful 
not to duplicate and not to interfere with 
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work already well established. There are in 
the first place, certain great schemes already 
under way, conducted by bodies organized fo: 
the purpose —the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature inaugurated bv the Roya 
Society, the Institut International at Brux 
elles, the Concilium Bibliographicum of Zu- 
rich, and a number of other undertakings di- 
rected to the publication of bibliographical 
material in a single field 

The American Historical Association its 
has a bibliographical committee, which put 
lished last year a preliminary report on 
terial for European history in American 
braries and is now preparing a check-list 
historical periodicals and of printed coll: 
tions of sources, showing in which librar 
each set is to be found. Such work is of tl 
highest practical service to the student, 
similar work might well be undertaken by 
society in other fields. For the support 
costly bibliographical publications, if of b1 
usefulness, we can probably look more 
more to the Carnegie Institution, which h 
already assumed the expense of publishing t! 
Index Medicus and an annual bibliography 
“Writings on American history,” and we 
hoping soon to hear that the same instituti 
will take up the continuation of Sabin’s “Di 
tionary of books relating to America.” 

The Publishing Board of the American | 
brary Association has already printed seve 
bibliographical works, and with the Carneg 
Fund behind it, will be able to provide { 


many bibliographies of a popular type of 
kind to be widely useful in public libraric 
Numerous publishing societies and_ bool 
lovers’ clubs issue choice reprints of scar 
and out-of-the-way books, and publishers 

beginning to find it profitable to make fa 


similes or accurate reprints of those rar 
books which both !ibraries and private c 
tors regard as historically important. 

Probably the Bibliographical Society, 
least for the present and while it enjoys tl 
use of only moderate means, cannot properls 
take up any of these forms of activity. | 
cannot carry the burden of elaborate publ 
tions which require a large investment of cap 
ital, it need not issue popular bibliographies 
designed primarily for public library use, 
should not devote itself to reprinting rare 
books. 

What is left in which it can render service? 
Three openings occur to me now, and other 
are likely to appear as we proceed. It c 
provide a medium for the publication of bil 
liographical articles of an historical or d« 
scriptive nature. A periodical devoted t 
bibliography may some day be possible; 
the meantime it can publish in its Proceed 
ings contributions of a bibliographical char 
acter. 

There is at present no satisfactory record 
of current bibliographical work. A compre 
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hensive, accurate, annotated and classified an- 
nual record of published bibliographies would 
be of the greatest service to all students; to 
produce and publish such a record, or to se- 
cure its publication by some competent hand, 
should, in my opinion, be one of the aims of 
this society 

A society can often accomplish what 
dividual cannot, bec it can 
operation, the work of many individuals di- 
rected to a common end. In this way bib- 
liographies of the directory type can be com- 
piled, for which it is quite impossible for an 
ndividual working alone t 
sary information. <A check 
n American libraries, 
manuscripts, of early 
} 


ollections, of periodic 


an in- 


ause secure co- 


» secure the neces- 
list of incunabula 
logs of medizval 
newspapers, ¢ f 

ils devoted to a 
subject, and of ious other specialt 
represented in a large number of librarie 

ull work that can 
than by an individual 


norove tself t cholars 
ppt S t ! : : 


be better done by a society 
if our work 
if our undertakings 
ire prudently entered upon and wisely con- 
ducted, if our standards are high, it may come 
to pass in 
or of its board of officers, wi 
and our counsel sought by other societies and 
institutions in the direction of large biblio- 
graphical enterprises. For this, however, we 
annot put forth our hands, we must wait 
until others require it and begin to look to us 
naturally for it. And that will depend upon 
the wisdom with which we make our plans 
now, and tl thoroughness and discretion 


tne 
} - , ¢ ¢ 
with which we carry them out 


that the advice of this society, 
: 


time 


ll be relied upon 


PUBLIC LIBRARY’S AIM 
BOOKBUYING 

THE series of short articles and expressions 

f opinion given in the last (January) num- 
of The Library under the title, “The municipal 
ibrarian’s aims in bookbuying,” form a most 
interesting contribution to the long-vexed 
question, Shall public libraries provide ephe 
meral fiction? While this subject has been 
often discussed, it has a perennial timeliness 
and this latest presentation of its various as- 
pects contains so much that is interesting that 
we give a full statement of the points brought 
out, and extracts from the chief opinions 
quoted. 

The question is opened with an article set- 
ting forth “The educational ideal: the best 
and the best cnly.” signed by “A municipal 
librarian.” The writer points out that the 
object of the municipal library is to 
give a liberal education to the people, to make, 
in fact, not scholars, but intelligent citizens 
The criticism, he says, is constantly expressed 
that public libraries employ public funds to 
circulate trashy fiction, and speaking on be- 
half of some hypothetical “well-informed out- 
side critic” he asks what justification there is 
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for the circulation of the voluminous works 
of Miss Worboise, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
Braddon, Guy Boothby, Mrs. Hungerford, 
Hume, Headon Hill, Florence War 
den and their congeners? If it is answered 
that the who like these books con 
tribute to the support of the libraries and are 
the ref re entitle d to h ive the b 0ks they like, 
the reply is, The vhat becomes of the glori 


i 
fication is part ot 
The wt 


Fergus 
1 


re idk rs 


the 


ster 


them. In scarcely 
lection of good 
strong as it 
brary, perhaps 
tion complete 


cataloged and : 


i well arrange l, 
juately advertised. Th 
remedy — and 


pt wer 


vious 


our 


the only remedy 
impose limits 
our activities. By ceasing to buy bo 
from the press, by stocking the best 
should in quiie a 

enough money to make our collection of good 
general literature as strong as it ought to be 
The demand for a standard book ought to be 
met with as near an approach to certainty as 
possible, and the money saved by ceasing t 
buy bad novels would be well spent on the 
purchase of additional 7 
exactly in proportion to the demand. Prob 
ibly, in a suing some five hundred 
volumes a day, only some £15 a year would bh: 
required to buy 
really good book 


copies were al] 


some 


short time sa 


nly, we 


ea 


copies of good one 


library is 


an additional copy of every 

isked for when the existing 
in use, and the encour lent 
to readers would be immense 


agemel 

“Economy in other directions, again, might 
well lead to the purchase of many more bool 
of the class which fall below the dignity 
standard works but provide a useful and, 
far as they go, an adequate treatment of 
ular subjects — books of travel, small, 
illustrated biographies of great men, p 
books of nature study, books on industries 
inventions by competent writers, or on 
questions and the home life of foreign 
tries 

“While the general library is 
in this way, by limiting the mor 
expensive and little-used books for the 
ence library, a good technical collection might 
built up, and this again would prove a 
great attraction to the best class of readers 

“There is nothing new in the views here ex 
pressed, but amid the temptations to 


re fer 


be 


stray 
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into countless other paths we need daily to re- 
mind ourselves that a municipal library is a 
teaching institution, differing only from other 
schools in its more liberal curriculum. As 
a teaching institution our motto should be 
the best and the best only, but the best with- 
out stint, and we should exclude any recrea- 
tive which does not also make for 
education 

This statement of “A municipal librarian’s” 
views is used as the text for the succeeding 
contributions. It is followed by “A plea for 
elasticity,” in the nature of editorial comment- 
ary, which points out the pertinence of the 
inquiry proposed, and continues: 

“The two questions which we would pro- 
pound are: (1) Does the educational useful- 
ness, which every one is agreed that municipal 
libraries should possess, constitute their whole 
legitimate scope? (2) Is it consistent with 
educational usefulaess for a library to circu- 
late silly novels? On each of these questions 
we find ourselves at issue with our contrib- 
utor 

“As regards the first he appears to us to err 
from an excess of logic Jecause the muni- 
cipal library is the best of all adjuncts to the 
municipal] schools, he would deny its right to 
any aims that are not directly educational, 
our view a municipal library has 
also a right to consider itself, within limits 
which the ratepayers in each district must 
determine for themselves, a co-operative book 
club. Undoubtedly in so doing it comes under 
the censure which made Count Tolstoi de- 
clare that there is no more real liberty in Eng- 
land than in Russia, because residents in some 
English seaside resorts are rated for the sup- 
port of the municipal band, whose perform- 
ances they detest. But in England we have a 
way of looking to general effects, and if the 
general effects are good we acquiesce_in many 
things which are not strictly logical. The 
performances of the Christchurch band are 
believed to make the town more attractive to 
visitors, the visitors help the hotels and the 
lodging houses to pay a much larger share of 
the rates than would otherwise be possible, 
the burden on the private resident is thus 
lightened, and though part of this burden is 
for a band which he dislikes he is not really 
injured ‘ 

“In the same way a popular municipal li- 
brary by providing a fresh center of cor- 
porate life makes the whole district more at- 
tractive, even to the extent, it may be, of 
keeping up the value of house property, and 
thus indirectly benefits all the ratepayers. To 
what point the venture should be pushed each 
community must. determine for itself; but the 
trend of politics is not in favor of the man 
who objects to joining the majority of his 
fellow citizens in any venture unless he sees 
that his own immediate share of the profit will 
be as great as that of the neediest of them. 

“As regards the circulation of silly nov- 
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els two points may surely be made. In the 


first place there are low forms in schools 
well as high ones; and secondly, there is no 
compulsory Education Act as applied to read 
ing. If librarians want to educate their read 
ers they must first get the readers and ther 
educate them, and that only by gentle steps 
‘The best books and the best only’ has an ex 
hilarating ring as a motto; but readers w! 
will flock to read the best books are in | 
need of educating. The readers of penn 
novelettes are the lost sheep whom the libra 
rian has to reclaim, and he will not reclair 
them by an immediate course of George Mere 
dith or even of Scott. Let him lead then 
gently on, as Mr. Crunden recommended 
that remarkable series of articles on ‘W! 
one American library is doing’ in our first 
volume. Let him paste in his worst nove! 
the names of others that are a little better, and 
in these the names of others that are a litt! 
better still, and so conduct his sheep to what 
ever he may please to regard as the best pas 
tures. Not all of them will follow his sug 
gestions ; only a few perhaps will be led fr 
historical novels to histories, and from 
ries of mining life to mineralogy; but wh 
ever movement there is will be in the right 
direction, and to tempt readers of the worst 
books to try others that are little better 
surely as educational a process as to sup} 
the best books to those who are already edu 
cated enough to ask for them.” 

“Other opinions” follow, representing 
number of distinguished contributors, who 
fairly enough divided among those who 
lieve only in the educational aspect of th 
library, those who advocate its recreat 
value, and those who favor a middle cour 
The following extracts fairly represent 
different arguments: 

Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, former presid 
of the Library Association: “Without try 
to strain the intellectual note too high, I t! 
that libraries supported by a compulsory 1 
should have a high conception of duty, 
should not waste their ratepayers’ money 
their readers’ time by providing mere rubl 
for their consumption 

“What I am going to say is thoroughly 
logical, but I should greatly limit, with 
wholly excluding, the Worboise-Wood-Brad 
don class of fiction. It seems to me mon 
strous to think of buying the whole output 
of these authors, or half or a quarter of 
I would have one or two specimen volum: 
(‘Aurora Floyd,’ I suppose, for Miss Brad 
don, and ‘East Lynne’ for Mrs. H. Wood 
do not know the names of any of the oth 
lady’s novels), and I should stop there, say 
ing virtually to my readers: ‘Here is a spe 
men of the sort of fiction these ladies write 
If you care for more of it, you can go 
circulating library or buy a cheap edition f: 
yourself; we don’t think it is good enough t 
load our shelves with it.’ 
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“The argument of the pleader for elasticity 
does not convince me. I think there is a 
justification for the state taxing the well-to- 
do citizen to provide intellectual food for his 
poorer neighbor, but not to provide him with 
a pipe of intellectual opium.” 

Sidney Lee: “I do not think that public 
funds ought to be applied to the provision of 
such frivolous amusement as ephemeral fic- 
tion affords. Public taste in literature seems 
to me to be at the moment at a low eb. Mu- 
nicipal libraries constitute in my mind a pub- 
lic danger, if those who choose the books for 
them are content to echo the voice of the ma- 
jority, or deem themselves under some obli- 
gation to satisfy the demands of prevailing 
ignorance rather than to seek to counteract 
or diminish it. No sensible man or woman 
can object to fiction of genuine literary ex- 
cellence. But I believe that the municipal 
library will not prove of much service to the 
community unless the money available for the 
purchase of books be fairly evenly distributed 
over all departments of sound literary en- 
deavor. The function of bookbuying for mu- 
nicipal libraries shouid be exercised solely by 
the fitly trained librarian. I think it would 
be a wise rule to buy no work of fiction until 
it had been published for at least a year. 
Every step taken to render the empty novel 
more difficult of access to the uneducated is 
as much to the public good as every step 
taken to make literature that has stood the 
test of time easier of access. The likelihood 
that a young uneducated reader who finds it 
at the outset easy to procure a worthless 
book, will be induced to improve his taste 
hereafter, is very small. For the municipal 
library to seek to compete with the popular 
circulating library is to pervert altogether the 
municipal library’s just aim. If the tired 
clerk or typist Cannot find recreation in read- 
ing books of some literary value, I judge it 
in their own interest best for them to give up 
reading altogether, and find recreation in 
some other way.” 

Sidney Webb: “The question with which 
The Library need concern itself is not whether 
public libraries have or have not the right to 
purvey recreative or amusing books at the 
expense of the rates. Why should not the 
citizens collectively provide themselves with 
recreative or amusing literature, if they 
choose, at whatever level of taste or culture 
they may have attained? It is not even ‘mu- 
nicipal trading.” The use of the municipal 
organization to enable the citizens to supply 
themselves with novels —if they want novels 
—is exactly on a par with their use of it to 
provide themselves with art galleries, flat 
stone sidewalks, street-watering in dusty 
weather, swimming baths, open spaces or 
town halls. All these things (and everything 
else that the local or national government has 
ever provided) are objected to by one or other 
involuntary contributor to their cost. Every 
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one of them can be shown to be unnecessary 
to the existence of the state, for states have 
existed without them. The short answer to 
such objectors is that they prove too much; 
that their belated administrative nihilism 
necessarily condemns the very existence of 
public libraries as much without fiction as 
with fiction. There can be no more justifica- 
tion for compelling dissentient ratepayers to 
bear the cost of books of which this or that 
sententious critic as useful and de- 
sirable than of which such a critic 
disapproves. There absolutely no argu- 
ment, on grounds of economic or political 
science, why public libraries should not pur- 
vey recreative or amusing books, if the rate- 

i 


esire 


approves 


books of 


payers so ¢ 

“The practical quest whether the li- 
brarians, and members of | ry committees, 
are doing al] they can t their institu- 
tions as useful to the c 
There is, of course, a 
There would be a demand for the 
that es Lord Campbell's 
brarians would consent to supply 
the committees and librarians ought to do is 
to regard as their masters and rulers the citi 
zens of the town, not in their capacity of bor 
rowers of books, but in that of electors at the 
polls. The public library committee and its 
librarian ought, that is to say, to carry out 
fearlessly the trust that is imposed upon them; 
to do what they themselves think best for the 
community as a whole, subject only to secur- 
ing the necessary public assent, as mantfestec 
at the annual election of town councillors 

“Now, there are various things which public 
libraries are not, as far as I know, usually 
doing, and to which I should like their atten 
tion directed. They would, in my judgment, 
be open to serious criticism if, merely pander- 
ing to the crowd of frivolous readers who are 
not their rulers, they were to purvey inferior 
fiction, to the detriment of their other func- 
tions. Are our public libraries, for instance, 
beyond reproach in the performance of their 
duty as centers for the collection of all local 
printed matter —not only books about the 
place and books printed in the place, but also 
pamphlets, reports, and publications of local 
societies, minutes of local governing bodies, 
documents connected with the local theater, 
prison, workhouse, churches and _ chapels, 
schools, bazaars, lectures, etc.? Has each of 
our public libraries chosen its own subject to 
specialize upon, taking care to be well pro 
vided and up-to-date in that subject? 

“Are they doing everything that can be ex- 
pected from them in the service of the local 
schools and colleges, the local continuation 
classes, the local University Extension 
courses, and any other lectures delivered in 
the place? Are they, each of them, the best 
source for infcrmation on the principal local 
industry ? 

“Public libraries must, in fact, choose what 
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position they will take up. They are quite 
within their rights, if the local electors will 
stand it, in becoming wholly or principally 
purveyors of fiction for frivolous readers. 
But if they do this—and in so far as they 
do this —to the neglect of more serious du- 
ties, they forfeit their claim to any higher 
position than would be filled by a municipal 
peep show.” 

John Ballinger: “The whole question turns 
largely upon what a public library is. If it is 
an adjunct to other educational institutions, 
and that only, then the scope is narrowed 
down to a fine point, and the plea for ‘the 
best and the best only’ may be realized. But 
would such a library justify its existence as a 
separate rate-supported institution, with a 
staff of trained officials? Would it not be 
better and cheaper to supply to each edrca- 
tional institution the books suited to its 
needs ? 

“The basis of the public library is wider, 
and its aims higher. When the schools and 
colleges turn their students out into the world 
more or less equipped for the life before them, 
the schools and colleges have finished with 
them, and they are left to their own devices. 
They have all been taught to read, and to 
look to that as a road to acquiring knowledge 
and a means of recreation. A favored few 
have reached the higher planes, and may be 
left to indulge their cultivated tastes. But 
what of the many? They are of all grades. 
There are many stages of education, and 
many degrees of the human mind. Is the pub- 
lic library, supported by the contributions of 
all, to provide only for a class, and that class 
the favored few who need its supplies and 
assistance least? 

“I believe with all my heart that the habit 
of reading is a blessing. If a book enables a 
sufferer to forget pain, a tired worker his 
cares, or a woman her household worries, 
then it gives refreshment to soul and body, 
which is so much to the good. Why then 
trouble about the exact place on the literary 
plane of the book which refreshed the spirit? 
We do not condemn preachers who fail to 
reach the standard of Liddon or Spurgeon. 
No one inquires whether the visitors to a 
park admire only the choicest flowers. Nor 
do we hear objections to museums and art 
galleries because many of the visitors are 
mere idlers, and utterly fail to appreciate the 
higher scientific and artistic aims. For one 
serious student in the majority of museums a 
library can produce a hundred or more. 

“I would gladly level up the standard of 
the books admitted to public libraries, if it 
could be done without loss of readers. To 
exclude what is pernicious is the most that 
can be attained under existing conditions, and 
I doubt whether the conditions are not becom- 
worse instead of better. The decline in the 
quality of the reading matter supplied by 
newspapers and magazines is considerable, 
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and has a very injurious effect upon the read 
ing public. 

“All these things must be taken into ac- 
count in giving an opinion. There are so 
many stages in the work of a public library, 
from the humble but most useful provision of 
a branch reading room and library in a poor 
suburb up to the reference library. To d 
spise any link weakens the whole chain. Let 
us ask ourselves what would happen to the 
readers of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels if 
these were withdrawn 
George Meredith instead? 

Dr. Richard Garnett: “If the questions pr 
pounded in ‘A plea for elasticity’ are to be ur 
derstood and answered in their strict liter 
sense it seems impossible to return any but 
an affirmative reply to the first and a negatiy 
to the second. But questions and answers ar 
subject to so many qualifications that a me 
yes or no would be merely misleading. It 
certainly the fact that a public library is 
much an educational institution as a publi 
school is. But it is equally the fact that 
recreation is an important though a subordi 
nate part of education, and that both th 
school and the library must recognize it 
such. The danger of taking too narrow 
view of the functions of a library is shown 
by the decay of mechanics’ institutes, due in 
great measure to their libraries and their ar 
rangements in general being of too exclu 
sively educational a character. The crav 
of human nature for amusement cannot b 
safely ignored. No one would object to a 
public library’s possessing books on chess, 
cricket, and billiards; and it seems illogic 
to admit recreative books from which the 
reader may obtain a knowledge of games, and 
refuse books from which he may in som: 
meas‘ire obtain a knowledge of life. 

“This remark, however, concedes that in 
selecting novels for a public library some at 
tention should be paid to their educational 
value. It is plainly incompatible with tl 
functions of a library to circulate ‘silly’ 
novels. But the librarian’s censorship should 
be exercised in no narrow or pedantic spirit 
The works of the three authoresses first men 
tioned in ‘A municipal librarian’s’ paper ar« 
by no means ‘silly,’ but are adapted with much 
skill to meet the taste of a large body 
readers unable to appreciate fiction of a highe: 
class, and are actually useful in so far as they 
depict phases of modern life with spirit and 
accuracy. It is doubtful whether as much can 
be said for the other writers mentioned; stili 
they should not be condemned unheard, and 
it must be remembered that even a bad his 
torical novel, or one whose scene is laid in a 
foreign country, may be of service by convey- 
ing information and stimulating curiosity 

“In fact, the evil is not so much that the 
public read too many novels as that they read 
too few other books. The issues of novels 
from free libraries are not excessive in them 
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selves, but appear so from their disproportion 
to the issues of other classes of literature. If 
twice as many books of information were is- 
sued, the circulation of fiction would cease 
to excite remark. Even as things are, it ts 
to be borne in mind that standard works, as 
respects lending out, are at a disadvantage 
with novels because so many are reserved for 
the reference library; and that the return and 
reissue of novels are rapid, while standard 
works are, or should be, retained a consider- 
able time for careful reading. The librarian, 
therefore, who desires to disarm the adver- 
saries of free libraries, and the opponents of 
increased rating provision for them, of what 
must be admitted to be a specious argument, 
should proceed rather by way of encourage- 
ment of good literature than by discourage- 
ment of the less valuable, though even this, 
within judicious and reasonable limits, may 
have its place. Much, as suggested by the 
writer of ‘ A plea for elasticity,’ can be ef- 
fected by the personal influence of the libra- 
rian. To the excellent suggestion that the 
inferior novel might be made a machine for 
pushing on the novel of a better class may be 
added that slips could be inserted directing 
the readers of serious novels such as “Hy- 
patia’ or ‘John Inglesant’ to books illustrative 
of their subjects; also to biographies of the 
authors, and in the case of historical or topo- 
graphical noveis to lives of tne principal char- 
acters, or accounts of the countries described. 
But the best way of all will be to elevate the 
status of the library by rendering it as far as 
possible part and parcel of the daily life of the 
community; associating it with public lec- 
tures, meetings, exhibitions, and all intellec- 
tual movements of non-political and unsec- 
tarian character, and especially cultivating in- 
timate relations with that most useful agency, 
the National Home Reading Union. 

“The actual discouragement of inferior fic- 
tion is a laudable undertaking, but requires 
caution and discrimination. A public institu- 
tion must not run absolutely counter to public 
opinion, and it is to be feared that, while the 
readers of novels are much in earnest about 
getting them, the denouncers of fiction are 
frequently indifferent to all library questions, 
excepting the keeping down of the library 
rate. Deferring the purchase of new novels 
for a year or even longer is, unless public 
opinion be too adverse, an excellent measure. 
It allows the appetite for popular novelties to 
subside, it gives time to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, and relieves the finances of the li 
brary. The librarian also who is pressed to 
buy a second copy of a novel can always de- 
fend himself upon financial grounds, pointing 
out that within a few years this copy wil] be 
worth nothing to the library, and next to 
nothing elsewhere. It would be well if the 
library committee would allocate a definite 
sum to be spent annually in the purchase of 
fiction, and never exceeded, only this must 
not be adjusted according to the extent of 
the issues, but rather in the reverse ratio.” 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS 


In February L. J. lists were given showing 
the character and extent of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts for library purposes during the year 
1905. It may be interesting to compare these 
totals with similar figures for the year 1904, 
and to give also the total number and amount 
of recorded Carnegie library gifts, as shown 
by the prepared by Mr Horace 
White in January, 1905 :* 


Statistics 


GIFTS FOR LIBRARY F 
1904. 
78 buildings and bran 
Canada 
39 increases to 
Canada 
43 buildings and 
Wales 
4 increases to original 
England and Wales 
9 buildings, Scotland 
increases to 
Scotland 
2 buildings, Ireland 
3; buildings, New Zealand 


original 


branc 


original gifts, 


15 library build: for t 383 


$1,449 


Total 196 gifts or library buildings 


equalling $2,435,546 


1905. 


106 buildings and branch:s, U. S. and 
Canada 

54 Increases to original 
Canada 

37 buildings 
United 
land 

25 increases to 
United 
Ireland. . ae 

1 building, West Indies 

2 buildings, New Zealand.. 


gifts, U. S. and 

and branches, 

Kingdom and Ire- 
£114,700 

original 

Kingdom 


gifts, 
and 
18,540 


6,000 


£139,240 
53 library buildings for colleges, U. S. 


Total: 278 gifts buildings, 


equalling $3,937,251 


library 


CARNEGIE GIFTS UP TO 1905 


Mr. 


LIBRARY 
White's 


TOTAL RECORDED 


(from tables) 


Library buildings in U. S 
” " * Porto 


. 779 $29,004,080 
Rico 1 100,000 
Canada 48 1,475,500 


Scotland 102 $50 
England »+317 5.938,610 
Ireland 35 598,000 
New Zealand 5 
Tasmania 1 so 
West Indies I 22,000 


91,250 


Total: 1290 gifts for library buildings, 
equalling $39,325,240 

As Mr. White’s table includes the 
of the year 1904, the total extent and amount 
of Mr. Carnegie’s library giving up to Jan 
uary, 1906, is 1568 gifts for library buildings, 


representing the sum of $43,262,491 


record 





* See L. 3., January, 1905, p. 
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FREE MAIL TRANSMISSION OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


It may be interesting, in view of the con- 
tinued agitation for reduced library postage, 
to note the effect on methods of circulation 
of books for the blind, due to placing such 
books on the free mailing-list. Following is 
a table showing the circulation of books for 
the blind in the New York Public Library by 
months, with the number of packages sent by 
mail and express in each month: 


Total 

Circulation. Mail Ex- 
_ Bo. ) (Packages.) press. 

- 610 42 
yiz 4! 
699 5S 
698 2 
651 70 
777 124 
791 112 
731 119 
692 1m3 
788 162 
164 


October 


en NOd dd OY! 


December 
1906 
January 


n 


758 122 


1196 71 


It will be noted that there has been a steady 
increase in the proportion of books circulated 
by mail, until in the month of January, 1906, 
it amounted to 16 per cent. The proportion 
is even greater than would appear from this, 
for renewals are counted in the circulation. 
For instance, of 427 volumes out on Feb. 21, 
1906, 207, or nearly half, were renewals. 


It should be noted also that the mail record 
is for packages, each of which may contain 


more than one book or magazine. Hereafter 
more exact record will be kept of mail orders 
by stamping the cards with the letter M in 
case of such orders. It appears probable, 
however, that of all the books for the blind 
that leave the library 30 to 50 per cent. now 
go by mail or express. 

If all library books should be exempted 
from postage we may infer that of the 4,500,- 
000 books circulated by this library, the same 
percentage, or say 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, would 
go through the mails, provided we were will- 
ing to send them. How large the proportion 
would be in case such books should merely be 
placed in the second class by the postal au- 
thorities it is of course impossible to say, 
but it seems fair to conclude that in case the 
library should be willing to establish a “mail- 
order” department a very large number of 
people would take advantage of it under these 
circumstances. 

It might be to the library’s advantage to 
circulate in this way, especially if all mail 
orders were handled at one point by a special 
force, which might greatly relieve the over- 
pressure of circulation at the large branches. 
The necessary alterations and innovations in 
the handling of the circulation would be con- 
siderable. Looking at the matter from the 
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post-office standpoint, it is possible that the 
mails in a city like New York might be se- 
riously overcrowded as a result of the adop- 
tion of such a system. 

ArtTHuR E. Bostwick. 


“THE PSEUDONYMS” DISCUSS THE 
UNIVERSAL CATALOG 


From Proceedings of the Pseudonyms, Library World, 
January 

Tue chairman objected to the labor im- 

posed upon him of having to demolish the 
proposals which had been made from time to 
time for centralizing the work of cataloging 
and otherwise dealing with the World’s 
Literature. He hinted that if the proposers 
of such wild schemes had taken the trouble, 
as he had done, to calculate the enormous 
cost of such a plan and its final usefulness, 
its impracticability would have struck them, 
as it had him, with the force of a well-di- 
rected sand-bag. Most of the proposals he 
had seen for central cataloging were based 
upon a very incorrect conception of the magni 
tude of the task. It was easy, for example, 
to talk glibly about the annual output of 
good books, and assume that such books alone 
were worth cataloging. A central cataloging 
bureau which was based upon the idea of 
selection from the publications of the world 
was bound to come to grief, because, unless 
universality could be aimed at, it would be 
impossible to satisfy enquirers. The existing 
books in the world, excluding mss., numbered 
about 30,000,000, and this total was 
now being added to at the rate of 
500,000 items per annum. There were be 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 periodicals alone, and 
when one added official publications and 
music, with other more or less local matter, 
the total became so enormous that even half- 
a-million was a modest computation of the 
world’s annual literary output. 

Now, a cataloging bureau to be of any 
service must deal with past as well as present- 
day books. Assuming, therefore, that an ade- 
quate stock of cards must be kept for all 
kinds of demands, both current and future, 
we must print at least 1rooo copies of every 
title, because, in many cases, over three cop- 
ies will be required to adequately catalog a 
single book. This, to date, gives a total of 
30,000,000,000 cards as a stock to start with! 
Now, imagine, this nice little stock stored in 
boxes 6x4x12 inches, properly guided. There 
would be 30,000,000 of these, occupying 
15,000,000 lineal feet, or 2840 statute miles! 
Stocked in tiers eight feet high, or twenty- 
four boxes deep, this would occupy 118 statute 
miles, and would necessitate the use of a 
motor car, even if arranged in quarter-mile 
laps, to get from A to M! The same thing 
holds good as regards current books, allow- 
ing for a limited annual increment. Here, 
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again, 2500 lineal feet per annum is needed 
for storage, or very nearly half-a-mile, so 
that in a few years’ time, even Strathmore or 
the Moor of Rannoch could not store the 
accumulations, unless they were kept in 
stacks a mile high! On the financial side the 
outlook was even worse: 
30,000,000 boxes @ Is. each ....-£1,500,000 
Racks to place them in @ 6d. a 
foot run (8 feet high!)....... 15,576 
6,000,000 
750,000 


30,000,000,000 cards @ 4s. per 1000 
30,000,000 titles @ 6d. each.. 


£8,265,576 


rhe current literature scheme alone would 
cost about £2400 per annum, exclusive of 
rent, taxes, lighting, salaries, apparatus, etc 
What the full scheme would cost annually 
ver and above the original total of £8,265,576, 
only experience or Lucifer himself could tell 
The rate of depletion by orders and subscrib- 
ers would be paltry in comparison to the rate 
»f accumulation, so that very little relief could 
be expected from such sources. In conclus- 
ion, Ossian pointed out that in his opinion 
the only solution of the difficulty as regards 
current books was for every publisher to see 
that each new book carried its own descrip- 
tive catalog entry, either on slips or cards, 
attached like fly leaves or end papers. The 


Library Association could draw up rules, and 
every author could describe his own book in 


accordance with them, and the rest of the 


business would be easy. 


BILL FOR A LIBRARY 


Tue bill establishing a library post (H. R 
which was re-introduced in Congress 
on December 5, 1905, provides that libraries 
supported wholly or in part by taxation or 
tax exemption shall be granted the second 
class postage rates of one cent a pound now 
granted to newspapers and magazines. Among 
the reasons advanced for the bill are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The United States is behind foreign 
countries in book carriage by post. Germany, 
England, Switzerland and several other coun 
tries have much cheaper book post sermuda 
carries all library books post free 

2. It is economic. The experience of local 
and general express companies and of foreign 
postal systems shows cheap library postage 
would pay for itself. The natural zone or 
carriage for library bocks is very short 

3. The postal system grants low rates to pri- 
vate parties which it withholds from states, 
cities, towns and from the whole people. The 
best book, bought by taxation and by and for 
the people, costs eight cents a pound for mail 
carriage; the poorest magazine or paper, 
owned by private parties, goes at one cent a 


POST 


3125), 
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pound. Free mail carriage is also granted to 
certain private publications. 

4. The proposal to adjust the postal and li- 
brary systems on a cheap but economic basis 
is believed to be the most important educa- 
tional proposition at present before the people 
of the United States 

Resoluti ir norials favoring the pas- 
sage of the bill sl to Congress 
men or to the f the postal 
committees of 
mittee on Post-Offic 

Representative Je 
of Committee on P 

Senator 


Redfie 
Agriculture and | 
Senator J. H. Di 
cation and Labor 
Representative J 
on Agriculture 
Repre sentative G 
on Education 


YOR K 


THE LIBRARY OF THE NEW 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 
New York MeErTropoLtitaAn Mt 


a supplementary (March) 
chiefly devoted to the li 
brary of the Museum. The library, according 
to the historical sketch contributed by Will 
iam Loring Andrews, had its beginnings soon 
after the removal to the building in Central 
Park in 1879, when a room was set apart for 
the purpose in the basement and $250 was 
appropriated for the first year’s support. An 
endowment of $2000, later increased to $5000, 
was soon after given to the library by Mr 
Heber R. Bishop. In 1881 the trustees 
their annual report referred to the need of an 
art library for the use of visitors and for ref 
erence purposes in the preparation of cata 
logs; at that time the library contained 447 
books and pamphlets, and was “in daily need 
of encyclopedias, dictionaries, works on paint 
ing, history, sculpture, archeology and art 
in general.” Two years later an addition of 
$2000 was made by Henry G. Marquand to 
the library endowment fund, from which an 
annual income of about $1000 was derived, 
this in until the last two years having 
been the sole support of the library. except for 
a special appropriation of $1.000 for binding 
made by the trustees in 1894. By 188s, how 
ever, the library contained about 

umes, exclusive of the t 
of books and pamphlets r 
Franklin, made by W. H 
presented to the muse 
Bigelow. 

When the south wing of tl 
ing was completed in 1888 the 
stalled in the ro« l 
southeast corner 
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M OF 
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ART 
he r of 
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} 
it 
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gifts included a small collection of manu- 
scripts and early printed books from Mrs 
Lucy Drexel, and 460 art reference volumes 
from the collection of Edward C. Moore. At 
the present time the library has outgrown the 
capacity of its present quarters (10,000 vol- 
umes), and its books have overflowed into 
the adjacent board room of the trustees; the 
class of books of which it is chiefly com- 
posed are, of course, wasteful of space, as 
many of them run to folios and elephant and 
atlas folios in size; 93 magazines are current- 
ly received, including all the most important 
American and foreign serials dealing with art 
subjects. In the new wing for the museum, 
soon to be erected, provision will probably 
be made for adequate quarters for the library, 
permitting rapid growth, for the library funds 
have been materially increased by the Jacob 
S. Rogers bequest of two years ago, and it is 
proposed to build up the collection to greatly 
augmented strength and usefulness. This 
purpose is touched upon elsewhere in the 
Bulletin, where it is pointed out that “the ad- 
dition of a well-selected reference library to 
an art museum insures a completeness which 
no available amount of objects or specimens 
could otherwise effect.” 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, director of the 
museum, briefly noies the development of the 
two libraries of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, in London, which, he says, as the Na- 
tional Art Library and the Science Library 
have become two of the largest and most 
complete specialist libraries in the world 
“The National Art Library contains over 
200,000 works, 180,000 cataloged photographs 
and many thousands of prints and drawings, 
which are not exhibited in the museum gal- 
leries, but kept for reference purposes only 
The indexing, with cross reference, of the 
collection of photographs has occupied a spe- 
cial staff of five people for over six years, the 
great importance of photographs for refer- 
ence purposes having been fully acknowl- 
edged.” He speaks strongly of the import- 
ance of a well-selected reference library as an 
adjunct to the museum, and adds: “Such a 
library must be distinctly specialist, its field 
strictly confined to the classes of objects with- 
in the scope of the museum, and rare works 
or early editions should show progress in the 
history of books, or of their illustrations or 
bindings. And such specimens should not be 
continually stored in the library, but placed 
on exhibition in one of the adjacent galleries, 
in order that visitors may see that in the 
production of a book the application of fine 
art is as important as in other art crafts. A 
library is now a recognized necessity in every 
national museum, and although the great cap- 
itals may already possess libraries thoroughly 
complete, it is very seldom that they are suf- 
ficiently near the museum to be of use to stu- 
dents and officials who, daily and hourly, re- 
quire the books for reference purposes.” 
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American Library Assoctation 


President: Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn Publi 
Library, 26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library 
Albany, N. Y 

Treasurer: Gardner M 
brary, Salem, Mass 


LIBRARIANS IN THE 


The committee in charge of the publication 
of the book of views recording the A. L. A 
travels of 1905, “Librarians in the North 
west,” state that they have been unavoidably 
delayed in collecting material. The railway 
however, have been generous in lending cuts, 
and the book will contain many more illus 
trations and better ones than it could hav 
had if time had not t l 


Jk mes, Public L 


NORTHWEST 


been taken to colle 


electrotypes. 


State Library Commissions 


> 


MARYLAND State Lisrary Commissions: B 
C. Steiner, secretary, Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary, Baltimore. 

The commission issues its third annual re 
port for the year ending Dec. 1, 1905. There 
has been no change in the membership, which 
comprises M. Bates Stephens, superintendent 
of public instruction; Mrs. Anne B. Jeffers, 
state librarian; Dr. B. C. Steiner, Mrs. John 
M. Carter, Mrs. M. A. Newell, Thomas B 
Mackall, and DeCourcy W. Thom. There are 
61 travelling libraries in operation, which 
were sent out 122 times; these have gone to 
17 of the 23 counties of the state. Books for 
the blind also are sent from the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library to any blind person in the state, 
the commission holding itself responsible f 
the care and safe return of the books. “Th 
first book drawn under this agreement was a 
copy of the Declaration of Independen 
drawn by a man living in Bittinger and us¢ 
by him to read the Declaration at an Ind 
pendence Day celebration on July 4;” during 
the remainder of the year 75 such book 
were circulated. The commission reports with 
approval the work done by its field secretary, 
Mr. Riggin Buckler, who for four months, 
from February through May, travelled 
through the state in the interests of the travel 
ling libraries, visiting previous recipients of 
such libraries and gaining as well as impart 
ing information regarding their use. He re 
ported demand for more fiction and for books 
on mechanical subjects. | 


| 


It is hoped that this 
field secretary work may be again taken uy 
as soon as the commission’s finances permit 
The recommendation is also made that the 
commission be authorized to give books up to 
a certain value to communities establishing 
public libraries, as is done in Massachusetts 
Mr. Thom, of the commission, has already 
offered to give personally 100 books to each 
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of four towns in Queen Anne’s county, if 
they will establish public libraries. Appended 
to the report is a full descriptive list of Mary- 
land libraries, arranged alphabetically by 
counties ; list of travelling Jibraries circulated; 
and draft of a proposed library law for the 
state, amending previous acts 


Orecon STATE Liprary CoMMISSION: 
Cornelia Marvin, secretary, 
Olympia 
\ meeting of the commission was held on 

Feb. 19, when it was announced that a second 

g ft of $500 had been made by Mr. W. B 

Ayer, of Portland, for the installation of an 

additional series*of travelling libraries 


Miss 


State capitol, 


State Library Associations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY 


George » 


ASSOCIATION 
President (it dard, state librar 
ian, Hartford 
Secretary: Mrs. Belle H 
Library Committee, Hartford 
Treasurer: Miss Esther B 
Library, Hartford 


Johnson, Public 


Owen, Public 

Che annual meeting of the association was 
held in the Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, 
on Thursday, Feb. 15, with an attendance of 
about 50 persons. ‘lhe address of welcome 
was delivered by Mr. A. B. Mather, chairman 
of the library directors. Officers were re 
elected as follows: president, George S. God- 
ard, state library, Hartford; vice-presidents, 
John C. Schwab, Yale University Library; 
Rev. William H. Holman, Southport; Walter 
Learned, New London; Dr. Charles W. Gay- 
lord, Branford; Louise M. Carrington, Win 
sted; Frances B. Russell, Stratford; secretary, 
Mrs. Belle H. Johnson, Connecticut Public 
Library Committee, Hartford; treasurer, Miss 
Esther B. Owen, Public Library, Hartford 

A committee of three composed of Jonathan 
frumbull of Norwich, Frank B. Gay of the 
Watkinson Library, and George S. Godard 
reported a resolution protesting against the 
proposed amendment to the copyright lav 
which would prevent importation of copyright 
books by libraries 

Mr. Trumbull, in a paper on “Accessories,” 
discussed conveniences and mechanical aids 
to library work. Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, state 
regent of the D. A. R., read a paper on “The 
I ssibility and need of reciprocal rela 
tions between patriotic the D. A 
R. especially, and public libraries.” She 
lwelt especially on the wealth of valuable 
historical material hidden in country attics, 
and exhibited one treasure unearthed in such 
a place, the muster roll of Abiel Pease’s Com 
pany, dated at New London in 1776, containing 
the names of 23 men hitherto unrecorded as 
Revolutionary soldiers. Mrs. Angeline Scott 
Donley, of South Norwalk, read a paper, giv- 
ing an account of the work of the local D. A 
R. chapter in establishing a reading room for 


societies, 
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foreign citizens, principally Italians and Hun 
garians 

Miss Hadley, 
cial work done by 


of Ansonia, reported on spe 
the D. A. R. of that city, 
and of Derby and Scvmour. Her suggestions 
+ future rk were that chapters 
lil ins in preserving and 
cal matter, that they 
library with a good 
on and that they 
should adapt the museum idea to library uses 
by bringing toget! and the 
which make them 
At the afternoon s n Miss Theresa 
Hitchler, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Li 
brary, read a paper on the history of libraries 
and museums in New Yor 
tury 
An address by John R 
of the Danbury Normal School, on “The 
practicability of library training in normal 
schools,” brought out discussion The con 
ensus of opinion was that some training in 
library methods and in use of reference books 
is desirable for normal students 
The meeting closed with an address by Miss 
Anna G. Rockwell, of New Britain, on 
“What’s the use?” in which various phases 
of library activity were subjected to close ex 
aminations and judged by results, and current 
criticisms of public library methods were an 


local 


ing gene 


objects 


Perkins, principal 


swered 
COLUMBIA LIBRAR} 


TATION 
CIATION 


President: Ge Bowerman, Public 
Library 

Secretary 
right Office 

Treasurer 
Documents 

The gist regular meeting of the “iation 
was held in the children’s room, at the Public 
Library, at 8.15 p.m. on Feb. 15, the first vice 
president, T. F. Cole, presiding. A communi 
cation was read from the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Library 
Club, inviting the members of the District of 
Library Association to attend the 
ninth annual joint meeting at Atlantic (¢ 
N. J., March 9 and 10, 1906 

\ re 
mittee in regard to a 
ries of the District of Columbia w 
This recommendation was to the 
the association undertake the compilation of 
such a handbook, that the “uring 
contributions and seeing that the handbook 1s 
compiled within a reasonable 
trusted to a committee consisting of the pres 
ident of the association as chairman, ea 
offic to, and Six other members to be appointe d 
by him, and that definite arrangements as to 
the publication of the handbook be deferred 
until the material is well in hand. Mr. Hast 
ings presented the reasons of the executive 


committee for making such a recommenda 


ree 
Earl G. Swem, Library of Copy 


Henry S. Parsons, Office of 


asso 


Columbia 


ity, 


‘commendation of the executive com 
lhook of 
is pre 


effect 


the libra 
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task of se 
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tion, and stated that after a conference with 
Mr. Putnam, Librarian of Congress, he was 
free to announce that if the handbook were 
compiled in a creditable manner the Library 
of Congress would render essential aid in its 
publication. Mr. Hanson called attention to 
the value of the first handbook issued by the 
association, and spoke of some of the diff- 
culties in connection with the proposed com- 
pilation. The association voted to adopt the 
recommendation of the executive committee. 

[The papers of the evening were devoted to 
a description of the library and the publica- 
tions of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents Mr. F. A. Crandall, the first 
superintendent of documents, now in charge 
of the library connected with the office, de- 
scribed the formation and present condition 
of the library.- 

Miss Alice Fichtenkam, in charge of the 
catalog division of the Office of Superintend- 
ent of Documents, described briefly the fol- 
lowing three publications of the office: the 
Monthly Catalogue of documents, the “Docu- 
ment index” of the reports and documents 1s- 
sued by Congress each session, and the “Doc- 
ument catalog,” issued biennially, which con- 
tains all the publications of an entire Con- 
gress 

Mr. William L. Post, acting superintendent 
of documents, gave an account of the classifi- 
cation and indexing of the public documents 
library. The classification in use was devised 
especially for this library. The special lists or 
manuals intended to assist librarians in the 
use of public documents, now in course of 
preparation by the office, were fully described. 

Ear. G. Swem, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The second library institute was held in 
the Traverse City Public Library on Jan. 26 
and 27, 1906 

After an inspection of the attractive $20,000 
Carnegie building, with its circular open- 
shelved stack room, followed by an inter- 
change of greetings, Miss Doren of the West- 
ern Reserve Library School of Cleveland, con- 
ductor of the institute, and the other speakers 
and visitors, assembled in the auditorium in 
the basement of the building, where, at 9.20 
a.m, the first session was called to order by 
the chairman, Mr. IT heodore W. Koch, librar- 
ian of the University of Michigan and vice- 
president of the state association. In his 
opening remarks he emphasized the fact that 
informality should be the keynote of such 
meetings, and called attention to the mutual 
benefits arising from membership in the 
American and Michigan library associations. 

Miss Doren then opened the institute with 
an able epitome of “Library institutes and 
library training.” An explanation of the 
methods of the local library was given by Miss 
Helen Stout, the librarian, who traced its 
history from the township library days up 
to its removal into the present building last 
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March, described the charging system and 
spoke of the rules, resources, humors and 
tribulations of the library in a most interesting 
manner. One fact brought out was the gen 
erosity of circulation privileges which are ex 
tended to the summer resorts scattered for 
many miles about Grand Traverse Bay. Al 
though the library owns but a comparatively 
few books the parable of the “loaves and 
fishes” seems to apply here 

Miss Caroline Burnite followed with her 
talk on “Work with children,” emphasizin 
the necessity of careful supervision of th 
reading, and furnishing a list of “sixteen cl 
dren’s books a librarian should know.” The 
titles furnished the center about which th 
parts of the lecture were grouped. Much d 
cussion was aroused by this lecture. TI 
interest in the meetings was evidenced by 
an increased attendance at the afternoon s¢ 
sion, which was called to order at 2.40 

Miss Doren spoke of “Library organization 
in a practical way,” furnishing complete out 
lines of plans and details, with blanks. Miss 
Humphrey, of the Lansing Public Library 
closed the afternoon session with a talk on 
“Loan systems,” furnishing outlines and var 
ious illustrative samples. 

The evening session was devoted to Mr 
Koch’s lecture on Carnegie libraries. Saturday 
morning Miss Doren gave her work on “Li 
brary extension”—assistance to readers, to 
interested listeners, consisting not only of | 
brary workers, but teachers and superintend 
ents of schools, club women and others. This 
was followed by her lecture on “Library ac 
counts”— service, reports, time, schedules, all 
accurately and fully illustrated by outline 
blanks, etc , especially valuable to the librar 
ians present. Miss Burnite gave a continua 
tion of her “Work for children,” which was 
succeeded by Miss Doren’s talk on “Book 
selection and book-buying.’ 

The afternoon session, a most informal one, 
was opened with a discussion of “Library 
records,” by Miss Humphrey, who described 
and illustrated the need of keeping (1) File 
of correspondence, (2) order-book and slips, 
(3) bill-book and bill copybook — if paid bills 
are not kept at the library —(/) accession 
book, and (5) shelf list. The use of (6) peri 
odical record cards was also explained. After 
Mr. Ranck, president of the state association, 
took the chair, Miss Burnite, at the urgent 
request of all, read several poems from vari 
ous sources, her reading illustrative of the 
possibilities of rhythm in children’s verse. Mis 
Doren then gave a brief and most helpful talk 
to the librarians present, and expressed her 
heartiest appreciation of the courtesies ex 
tended by the library workers and other re 
dents of Traverse City. Mr. Sprague, pres 
dent of the library board, responded for Tr 
verse City. Mr. Koch followed with an able 
talk on the library of Congress and other 
printed cards 

Mr. Ranck then closed the formal sessions 


1 
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of the institute, which had been attended by 
representatives from the libraries and schools 
of Ann Arbor, East Jordan, Frankfort, Grand 
Rapids, Lansing, and Manistee. 

The evening session was devoted chiefly to 
social pleasures. The audience assembled at 
8.30, however, to listen to an address by Mr. 
Ranck, on “Interesting the public in libraries.” 
He explained briefly the co-operation of the 
State Board of Library Commissioners, and 
the Michigan State Library Association in the 
institutes just held; traced the historical and 
general growth and extension of public li- 
braries, emphasizing the fact that libraries 
for adult educ for a practical 
uplift in daily life; showed the importance of 

‘lection I wide 


stand ition - 


a wise s¢ of books; spoke of a 


range of methods which might be used in at- 
tracting the public to a library; 
uttered the warning that results were the 
of all work and that the library must 
} 
I 


forcibly 
test 
“make 
good” to its patrons y service rendered to 
them when they came to it, but most of all 
by becoming the greatest character builder in 
the town. 

At the close of these remarks 100 invited 
guests sat down to a supper provided by the 
Woman’s Club, at which there was an inter- 
esting program of speech making, humorous 
and declamations. 


and 


songs, 
RHODE ISLAND 
President: H. L. Koopman, 
versity Library, Providence. 
Secretary-treasurer: Herbert O 
state librarian, Providence 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Uni 


Brown 
Brigham, 


The annual meeting of the association was 
held at the Olneyville Free Library on Mon- 
day, Jan. 29. The meeting was opened shortly 
before ten o'clock by the president, Mr. Koop- 
man, and the secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting. W. A. H. Grant, president of 
the trustees of the Olneyville library, de- 
livered the address of welcome 

Hon, Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of 
public schools, spoke on “Library extension 
and the schools,” pointing out that school and 
library have the same end in view, that of edu- 
cating the public. “The school, however, 1s 
striving more for adult education than it used 
to. City after city has spent thousands and 
thousands of dollars for the education of 
adults. Formerly, the school confined itself 
to the education of children, and the old-fash- 
ioned library was devoted to the education 
of adults. To-day the school and library are 
together endeavoring to create a love of 
knowledge in both classes.” 

General Thomas W. Chase, of East Green- 
wich, told about the great good accomplished 
there by placing three well-educated women, 
all mothers of children, on a sort of auxiliary 
library committee. The result was that many 
excellent books were placed in the library 
for children’s use 

Mrs. William M. Congdon, chairman of the 
travelling library committee, state federation 
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of women’s clubs, described the work a 
complished by the travelling libraries \ 
has been secured in the Providence Pub 
ibrary, where the headquarters of the 
are established; 21 of these 
| n at present, and I! 
to aid in carrying on 
‘ " _ 
in ot the Carolina 
library, praised the worl the travelling li 
braries, 1 paid librarians be 
appointed } nt t ymot the 
work 
Mrs. John Huntsm 
Rhode Island Women 
speaker, her subject 
the club woman.” 
accomplished by the 
cational and liter 
tioned the fact that 
ub was in progress 
any wom 


and 


terested 
Che l iS 
1, Crise cn t 
School, and Mrs. Mary E. S. R 
librarian at the Pub 
addressed the meeting on c¢ rdin 
jects, Miss Gormley’s topic being, 
schools need the library,” and Mrs 
“Why the libraries need the school.” 

At the close of tl l 
discussion followed 

Shortly after ck the meeting ad 
journed for luncheon, which was served in a 
near-by hall 

At the afternoon session the pians for the 
American Library Association meeting to be 
held in June were presented by E. C. Hove: 
There was also a general discussion of the 
travelling library system. 
Election of officers resulted as follows 
president, H. L. Koopman; first vice-prest 
dent, W. C. Greene; second vice-president, 
Miss Ama H. Ward; secretary and treasurer, 
H. O. Brigham. The executive committee 1s 
to consist of the officers named and Mrs. 
M. E. S. Root, John F. Kelly and George U 
Arnold 
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Library Clubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Miss M. E. Ahern, Publt 
braries, 156 Wabash avenue 
Secretary: Miss Evva L re, 
Public Library 
Treasurer: C. A 
Library 
On the evening 
brary Club held 
Chicago Public 
for discussio 
and the 100] he program was planned 
with the point nging before 
the club the sch city, to hear 


topk 
library 
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what teachers thought the library could do 
for the public school 

After the preliminary business, the pro- 
gram opened with a paper on “Relations of 
library and school,” read by Miss Harriet E. 
Peet, a leading member of the Chicago Eng- 
lish Club. The paper gave a broad view of 
the subject, taking up the work generally and 
specifically as it is carried on in a few of 
our large cities, Buffalo, etc. It touched also 
upon the story-telling as developed in Pitts- 
burgh, Brooklyn and elsewhere, and the cir- 
culation of pictures to school childreu from 
the library 

Mr Kling, principal of the Webb School, 
told of the great poverty of books in the 
Chicago schools, bringing out quite forcibly 
the fact that the whole problem of books in 
the public schdola has not been touched by 
our great city, and although Chicago may be 
said to lead the world in almost everything, 
it is undoubtedly far behind many small cities 
in the matter of aids to reading in the 
schools. The great and immediate need is 
class-room libraries of 50 books and a greater 
development and extension of the 70 public 
library substations 

Mr. Jackman, of the School of Education, 
was present and told of endeavors of the 
“Committee of 60” to develop nature study 
in the schools, and this work brought out 
the lack of books and the lack of knowledge 
of books on the part of the teacher. 

In the discussion that followed, the teachers 
present spoke of how few books there were 
in the schools, of the great need of the 
children, how they bring to the schools their 
own personal books and change with each 
other A number spoke of the small use 
made of the library by the children, not 
because they had no interest but because 
they had no knowledge of the privileges, and 
even if they had knowledge, the great dis- 
tance would prevent their taking advantage 
of the opportunity 

The president said that the children need 
and want the books, the teachers need 
and want the books, and we must not keep 
quiet about the things we want. Miss War 
ren, of the School of Education, described 
the Buffalo system of public school libraries, 
where the library owns and supervises the 
school room libraries, while in New York the 
Board of Education owns the books and 
manages the system; the returns are likely 
to be larger in the case of the former 
method. Miss Warren thereupon moved that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to ask 
the proper library authorities of the Chicago 
Public Library if it is possible to open a 
children’s room, properly equipped with 
books and furniture and a technical librarian 
in charge, and if it is not possible what are 
the obstacles in the way 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. An- 
drews, of the John Crerar Library, stated that 
the board of trustees of the Chicago Public 
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Library had two very good reasons for not 
carrying on and developing the work with 
the children in the schools and in the main 
library building itself, and these were lack 
of funds and the fact that they did not deen 
it wise to bring children into the downtown 
district. Further testimony proved that the 
children were already there but that there 
were no proper facilities for attending t 
their wants. Some one stated that the priv 
ilege the library now granted the schools 
was 30 or 40 books to a school building with 
the expense of delivery paid by the school 
The motion passed 

Miss Hawley, of the John Crerar Library 
then presented an informal paper, but on 
alive with interest, on her recent library ex 
periences abroad. She touched upon the li 
braries of Worms, Strasburg, Freiburg, and 
Basle, and a library conference she attended 

Evva L. Moore, Secretary 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Albert T 
Society of County of Kings, 
avenue, Brooklyn 

Secretary: Miss M. S. Draper, Children’s 
Museum Library, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss J. F. Hume, Queens Bor 
ough Library, Long Island City 

The February meeting of the Long Island 
Library Club was held at the Pratt Institut 


Huntington, Medical 
1313 Bedford 


Free Library on Thursday afternoon, Fe! 


15, the president, Mr. Huntington, presiding 

Two names were proposed for member 
ship in the club and unanimously accepted 
The most important item of business was th 
consideration of the proposed consolidation 
of the New York and Long Island library 
clubs. The committee which was appointed 
to consider the consolidation of the two clubs 
reported that a meeting was held at the Astor 
Library building on Dec. 19, at which time 
15 members were present. After a long dis 
cussion the following’ resolutions were 
passed : 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this confer 
ence that the matter of the consolidation of the 
two clubs should be referred to the Long Island Li 
brary Club and the New York Library Club for 
consideration; and 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this conference 
if the consolidation does not take place, it would 
be advisable for the clubs to hold two joint meetings 
during the next library year.” 

Therefore the executive committee of the 
Long Island Library Club “recommend th 
this report be accepted, placed on file, and 
the committee discharged with thanks 

“Having become cognizant of the fact that 
there is a strong sentiment on the part ot 
some of the members of the club against any 
proposed consolidation with the New York 
Library Club, your executive committee fur 
ther recommend that this matter be laid or 
the table without discussion.” 

The club then approved the recommenda- 
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tion of its executive committee by a formal 
vote. 

A communication from the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club in regard to the pro- 
posed amendment to the copyright law was 
read by the secretary and the matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee for action 

The president announced that the resigna- 
ion of Mr. Asa Don Dickinson as secretary 
of the club had been received with regret, 
and that the executive committee had ap 
pointed Miss Draper to fill the unexpired 
term 

The general subject as 
cussion was “Co-operation in 
lishing,” and was introduced by Mr. J. I 
Wyer, Jr.. of the New York State Library, 
who told what has been done by various li- 
braries and library commissions in the pub- 
lication of and bulletins. Mention was 
made of the lists of children’s books pub 
lished co-operatively by the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh libraries, the “Graded list for 
schools” prepared by the Pittsburgh library 
with th co-operation of teachers, the Co- 
operative Bulletin, published by the various 
libraries in Providence, and many others. In 
each case cited, though there was a saving of 
expense to the several libraries, the results 
were not entirely satisfactory. Some com 
promise is always necessary in order to ac- 
complish the desired co-operation The 
speaker suggested that the A. L. A. Booklist 
may be utilized to advantage as a channel 
through which printing may be done 

Mr. H. M. Lydenberg considered the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the “Typograph- 
ical form of library publication,” noting some 
of the requisites for good printing, the kinds 
of type used by different libraries, and the 
relative He recommended that libra 
rians should make a careful study of the 
matter, and decide what kind of type and 
paper are wanted, instead of leaving every- 
thing to the printer. He spoke particularly 
of the matter of cost, pointing out the great 
variations in estimates obtained from differ 
ent printers in different cities, and thought 
hat more familiarity with the subject by libra 

ans was the first essential in securing good 
and seasonable work. Various technical char 
acteristics of styles of type and typographical 
arrangement were noted and and 
simplicity were regarded as chief necessities 
in good library printing. Too much orna 
ment, rubrication, and elaborate or unusual 
typography savor of advertising though they 
often seem attractive to one unfamiliar with 
printing details. There is room for improve 
ment in many bulletins and library publica 
tions, and a study of the subject will repay 
librarians 

In the general discussion that followed, 
many practical points were suggested by 
Miss Lord, Miss Haines, and Mr. Huntington. 

The club then adjourned to the art room, 
where light refreshments served 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


President: John W. Jordan, LL.D., libra 
rian, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 
Locust street 

Secretary: Miss Edith 
sephine Widener Branch, 
Philadelphia, 1200 N. Broad 
Treasurer: Miss Bertha S. Wetzell, Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Locust and Juniper 
streets 


Brinkmann, H. Jo 
Free Library ot 
street 


The third meeting of the s¢ 
1906 was held on Tuesd 
1906, at the Historical $ i of 
vania. The meeting was cal! to 
half-past eight o'clock by 
Jordan, who introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Major William H. Lambert. The 
latter said that instead of speaking of “Lincoln 
as a letter writer,” as announced in the notice 
of the meeting, he would read some of Lin 
coln’s letters, since example is always more 
convincing than precept 

Major Lambert then read a number of let 
ters selected from his private collection of 
Lincoln papers, beginning with one written by 
Lincoln to his first law partner, John T 
Stuart, dated Vandalia, Feb. 14, 1839, and 
continuing with others written throughout 
his career, the last letter being one written by 
the President to Mrs. Bixby, of Boston, Mass., 
dated Nov. 21, 1864, and expressing his sym 
pathy with her for the loss of her five sons in 
the Civil War. The letters showed a variety 
of phases of Lincoln’s character: his desire 
for fair play in political contests; his impa- 
tience of helplessness and dependence on 
others as exhibited by his stepbrother and 
others; his humor: his unflinching 
determination to adhere to what he thought 
the right attitude toward the preservation of 
the Union, and his deep feeling for those who 
had suffered loss by the war 

Eighteen of Lincoln’s letters were read from 
the original manuscripts, some of which, so 
far as Major Lambert knows, have never ap 
peared in print. Five others read from 
print, among them the notable letter to Hor 
i dated Washington, August 22, 
1862, and one of Lincoln’s so-called “pat ¢ 
letters, addressed to General Hooker 
26, 1863. Major Lambert read from the 
inal manuscript also a Ietter written by Edwin 
300th to Adam Badeau dated 
the day after Lincoln’s death, 
actor expresses the greatest 
at the act of his brother Wil 
days ago the happiest 
what am I!” 
read the memor 
of President Lincoln 

Upon motion of Mr. Thomson, the club 
unanimously tendered Major Lambert a vote 
of thanks for the delightful evening for which 
it was indebted to hu The following bu 
iness was then transacted 
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A nominating committee composed of Dr. 
I. Minis Hays, Miss S. E, Goding, Miss E. R. 
Seligsberg, Miss C. B. Perkins, and Dr. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr., was appointed by the presi- 
dent to prepare a ballot for officers for 1906- 
1907, for election at the May meeting 

The president announced the arrangements 
for the 28th conference of the A. L. A., which 
is to be held at Narragansett Pier, June 29- 
July 13, 1906 

At the request of the president, Mr. Ash- 
hurst announced the arrangements for the 
tenth annual meeting of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association and the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, to be held at Atlantic City, March 
9-10, 1906, together with the program so far as 
it is definitely known 

Upon motion, the meeting then adjourned, 
but many members lingered to inspect the 
attractive rooms of the completed portion of 
the new building of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

Evita BRINKMANN, Secretary. 
TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

President: W. W. Folwell, State University 
Library, Minneapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer: Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
State Library Commission, St. Paul. 

The Twin City Library Club, composed of 
librarians of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
was organized on the evening of Feb. 5, at a 
meeting held in the capitol building at St. 
Paul. A similar organization with this name 
existed several years ago, but the present 
club is organized afresh, with the purpose 
of promoting acquaintance among the library 
workers of the two cities, and “to become fa- 
miliar with the resources of the various !i- 
braries.” There were 62 at the meeting, which 
opened with a dinner in the capitol café. 
Officers of the club were elected as follows: 
president, Dr. W. W. Folwell, state univer- 
sity; vice-president, John A. King, state li- 
brary; secretary-treasurer, Miss Clara F. 
Baldwin, state library. Meetings are to be 
held on the first Monday of every month 
from October to June. The constitution aiso 
specifies that “the club may also undertake 
any work for the advancement of library in- 
terests in the Twin Cities, which may be 
deemed necessary.” 

After the dinner and transaction of the pre- 
liminary business the members adjourned to 
the supreme court room, where Justice C. L. 
Lewis gave an interesting talk, explaining the 
four La Farge paintings on the walls of the 
room. State Librarian King then read a paper 
descriptive of the scope and work of the state 
library, which now contains 55,600 volumes 
and adds about 2000 volumes annually. It is 
desired to make the library practically the 
central reference library of the state for ma- 
terial relating to Minnesota legislation and 
public affairs, and great advance has been 
made toward this end 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


President: W. P. Cutter, Forbes Library, 
Northampton. 

Secretary: James A. Lowell, City Library, 
Springfield. 

Treasurer: Miss Martha Gere, Clarke Li- 
brary, Northampton 


>> 


A meeting of the club was held on Feb. 22 
in Pittsfield. The session was opened in the 
parish house of the First Congregational 
Church, with an address of welcome by W 
H. Hawkins, of Pittsfield. Mr. Cutter, tl 
president, then announced as the gener 
theme of the meeting the topic, “How may » 
improve our service to the public?” Mr. Bal 
lard, librarian of the Berkshire Athenzun 
gave an outline of work done in his library 
in attempting to ascertain the kinds of book 
likely to be most useful to the men of th 
community. Sam Walter Foss, of the Somer 
ville library, presented the more effective us 
of travelling libraries; and the question ot 
getting books to remote parts of a town led 
to a lively discussion of the injustice to 
libraries of the present postal rates 

In the afternoon, discussion was opened by 
Hamilton S. Conant, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
who spoke on the relation of the library to 
the Sunday-school. He said that the con 
stituency of Sunday-schooi teachers in the 
average city or town is about three times as 
large as the public school constituency of su 
perintendents, principals and teachers. In view 
of this fact he urged upon librarians the neces 
sity of furnishing proper study material for 
the use of both teachers and pupils The 
work of the city library of Springfield along 
this line was presented by Mrs. Evelyn N 
Cone, who spoke of the collection of books 
and pictures loaned to local Sunday-schools 
and of the efforts of the library management 
to draw the attention of Sunday-school teach 
ers to publications designed to improve meth 
ods of teaching 

Two guests of the day were R. R. Bowker, 
editor of the Publishers Weekly and the L: 
BRARY JOURNAL, and William R. Eastman 
New York state inspector of public libraries 
Mr. Bowker contributed an interesting state 
ment of library activities in the town ot 
Stockbridge, while Mr. Eastman followed 
with an account of the library group meeting 
of New York state. Ample opportunity was 
afterward offered to inspect the Berkshir 
Athenzum and the museum of natural history 
and art, The meeting was one of the most su 
cessful in the history of the club. Representa 
tives were present from Amherst, Westfield, 
Monson, Stockbridge, South Hadlcy, East 
Longmeadow, Cheshire, Great Barrington, 
Holyoke, North Adams, Hinsdale, Waltham 
Northampton and Dalton in Massachusetts; 
also from Hartford, Ct., Albany, N. Y., and 
Philadelphia, Pa 


' 
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Library Scbools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRA. 
RIANS 
The special lectures for February were as 
follows: 

Feb Caroline Burnite, supervisor of 
work with children, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 

Work of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary with children. 

14. Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of cir- 
culation department, Public Li- 
brary, New York. 

Work with children in 
York Public Library 
15. Essentiais in planning 
buildings. 
Frederic S. Webster, chief of the 
department of Z6ological prep- 
aration, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh 

Books on natural science for boys 

and girls. (2 lectures.) 

INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


the New 


library 


DREXEL 

The lectures by outside 
in January with Miss Titcomb’s talk to the 
class on the “Qualifications of a librarian.’ 
The class had previously attended the Penn- 
sylvania Library Club meeting, where Miss 
Titcomb spoke of her work in Maryland. Dr 
E. C. Richardson lectured on February 8, 
taking as his subject “The alphabetical sub- 
ject-catalog.” Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, class 
of ’o4, who is organizing the library of Juniata 
College, on February 13 gave an account of 
her experiences. Miss Rosalie V. Halsey, 
class of ’03, on March 1 gave a talk to the 
class on “Early children’s books in America.” 


SCHOOL 


librarians began 


Graduate notes 

Miss Lucia T. Henderson, class of ’97, has 
been appointed librarian of the James Pren- 
dergast Free Library, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Miss Grace D. Rose, class of ’98, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Miss Ora I. Smith, class of ’03, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Cossitt Library, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Miss Marie E. Binford, class of ’03, who has 
been organizing libraries in Georgia, visited 
the school on February 9 

Miss Edith Fulton, class of '05, has joined 
the staff of the University of Pennsylvania 

Miss Helen D. Subers, class of ’03, is sub- 
stituting in the Public Library, Atlantic City, 
N. J 


Miss Fanny S. Mather, class of ‘or, who 
was for two years an instructor in the library 
school, was married at her home in Wells- 
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ville, N. Y., February 21, to Mr. Roland W 
White, former instructor in the chemistry de- 
partment of the Institute. 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Indiana Public Library Commission 
will conduct its fifth annual summer course of 
library training at Winona Lake, Ind., July 9 
to Aug. 17, 1906. Miss Anna R. Phelps, head 
instructor of the library school at Indianapolis, 
and of three former courses in the summer 
school, will continue in charge of the course, 
with assistant instruc in special subjects 
Full information may be had on application to 
the secretary Public Libr: 
State House, Indianapolis 


Commission, 


NEW 
The Division of 


YORK STATE LIBRA! 

Visual Ir of the 
State Education Department has recently 
fitted up a room especially design for lec- 
tures with Jantern slide accompaniment. This 
room has been made available f library 
school lectures, the first of which will be that 
on presidents of the American Library As- 
sociation, which was carefully prepared by 
Mrs. Fairchild, and is illustrated by a com 
plete and very satisfactory set of lantern slide 
portraits of the presidents. This room will 
also be used by Mr. Eastman in his lectures 
on library buildings, where exterior and in 
terior views, plans, etc., will be shown by 
means of slides. 

The school has been favored during 
past month by visits from the following out 
librarians, who have in each case ad- 
dressed the schoo] on the subjects noted 

Mr. J. C. Dana gave three stimulating and 
suggestive talks on “What the library may 
do for the community;” “Publicity (relation 
ef the library to the press);” “Japanese 
prints.” The latter was illustrated by Mr 
Dana’s personal collection of prints. 

Mr. S. B. Griswold, for 36 years law libra 
rian of the New York State Library, gave 
two lectures on “Law libraries and law 
books in a public library.” 

Miss Mary L. Davis, librarian of the Troy 
Public Library, is giving a course of three 
lectures on “Maps, their importance and 
care.” This is the first time that specific 
instruction in this important subject has ever 
been offered at the school. The lectures are 
accompanied by the illustrative use of the 
state library’s rich collection of maps 

Mrs. Flizabeth C. Earl, of the Indiana 
Library Commission, and Miss Merica Hoag 
land, library organizer for that were 
visitors at the library school on Feb. 21 and 
22. Miss Hoagland gave an interesting talk 
on “Library development in Indiana.” 

The following changes in the curriculum 
were voted by the faculty on March 1: The 
course in library indexing was transferred 
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from the junior to the senior year and the 
senior course in dictionary cataloging will be 
combined with the junior work in this sub- 
ject 

PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The usual spring-vacation visits to libra- 
ries will take New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for their field this year. Leaving Brooklyn 
on March 24, the school, accompanied for the 
day by Miss Rathbone, will visit Princeton 
University library, the Trenton Public library, 
and the New Jersey State library that day, 
arriving in Philadelphia that evening, where 
the director will meet the party on her return 
from Atlanta. The week will be spent in 
visiting Philadelphia and suburban libraries 
until Friday morning. The party will then 
return by way of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, 
making a visit to the libraries of each place 
and arriving in Brooklyn March 31. 

With the opening of the third term the 
general lecture course ceases, and the only 
lectures scheduled at present to be given by 
visiting lecturers will be the course on “Li- 
brary buildings” by Mr. W. R. Eastman. 
These are scheduled for April 10, 11, and 12, 
and 17, 18, and 19 at four pm. Notice will 
be sent of any other lectures that may be ar- 
ranged for 

The visits to local libraries during the third 
term are not yet all planned, but invitations 
have been received and accepted from the 
Vassar College library and the three libra- 
ries of Yonkers, N. Y 

The students attended the meeting of the 
Long Island Library Club, held in the class- 
rooms of the school February 15. Since 
then the great institute event of the year has 
taken place in the Neighborship Fair on Feb- 
ruary 24. The library school booth was un- 
usually attractive and a great deal of in- 
genuity and of artistic ability was shown in 
the things manufactured by home talent and 
offered for sale 

As an offset to the necessarily technica! 
and utilitarian character of the work of the 
school-day, an evening for the reading of 
poetry has been established, all students of 
both classes who care especially for poetry 
being invited to the home of the director once 
in two weeks for a brief journey into the 
world of imagination 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


Miss Josie B. Houchens, of New Orleans, 
B.L.S. 1905, is filling the position of reviser 
in the library school 

The course in bookmaking, given this year 
in Miss Sharp’s absence by Miss Mabel Mc- 
Ilvaine, is meeting with much success, the 
weekly lecture being illustrated each time by 
lantern slides, and other illustrative material. 


On Lincoln's birthday, Feb. 12, in connec- 
tion with the university convocation, the li 
brary made an exhibit of portraits and other 
illustrations bearing on the life of Lincoln 
This collection, which is a most interesting 
and varied one, is the property of H. W 
Fay, of DeKalb, IIl., and consists of several 
thousand pictures. The collector accom 
panied the exhibit, which he installed and 
helped to display to several hundred student 
and visitors. 

The library institute for Illinois librarians 
will be held this year at Mattoon, April 6 
and 7. Miss Howe and Miss Price, of the 
library school faculty, assisted by two mem 
bers of the senior class, will conduct the 
work. 

Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott, director 
the training school for children’s librarians 
at Pittsburgh, visited the library school on 
Feb. 27, and gave a spirited and inspiring 
talk to the students and staff on the work 
among the children of Pittsburgh. In the 
afternoon Miss Simpson and Miss Ole 
received the students at the home of the act 
ing director, thus giving many students an 
opportunity of coming into personal touch 
with an enthusiastic worker among children 

FrANcEs Simpson, Acting Director 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The library school to be conducted by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, in plac« 
of the former summer library school course, 
will be opened at the beginning of the uni 
versity year, Sept. 26, 1906. The entrance 
examinations will be held July 25. The es 
tablishment of this school has been made 
possible by the action of the legislature of 
Wisconsin, which in 1905 increased the appro 
priation to the Free Library Commission to 
provide for its support; by the generosity of 
Andrew Carnegie in enlarging his gift to the 
city of Madison for its new library building, 
which will provide it a permanent home; and 
by the promised co-operation of the University 
of Wisconsin and of the state and local |i 
braries in Madison and its vicinity. While 
intended to train for service in libraries of all 
kinds, its primary purpose will be to equip 
students for the organization and administra 
tion of small libraries, and for allied general 
educational work. The school will have sui- 
table quarters on the second floor of the new 
building of the Madison Free Public Library, 
comprising director’s office, students’ work 
room, two lecture rooms, a library, and a statf 
room. The working library of the commission 
including 2000 volumes of reference works, 
subject and trade bibliographies, library liter- 
ature, catalogs, and technical books for every 
need, is shelved in the library of the school 
for the use of its students. The school has 
also a model library of children’s books, col 
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lections of printed blanks and forms illus- 
trating different methods of administration, 
and library plans and reports. These col- 
lections will be increased from time to time 
as the library movement advances 

In addition to its own equipment the school 
has the co-operation of the libraries in Madi- 
son and throughout the state. The library of 
the State Historical Society, the library of 
the university, the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary and the Public Library all offer distinct- 
ive opportunities for study and work, and ne- 
gotiations are in progress whereby the public 
libraries of Appleton, Baraboo, Beloit, Madi- 
son, Menasha, Neenah, Oconomowoc, Osh- 
kosh, Portage, and Watertown will serve as 
laboratories for the school. The University of 
Wisconsin also gives opportunity for special 
lectures, and for supplementary courses of 
study 

The course of instruction is for one year, 
and provides 38 weeks of actual curriculum 
work. It is composed of technical, literary, 
and practical subjects and problems. These 
subjects include cataloging, classification, li- 
brary economy in its various details, admini- 
stration, history of the library movement, 
reference work, public documents, and bib 
liography. Instruction is given in the form of 
lectures, followed by practice work under 
supervision, assigned reading, and discussion 
of both theory and practice. Apprentice work 
will be required of the students in designated 
libraries during the last ten weeks of the 
course, under the direct supervision of the 
local librarians and the oversight of the 
faculty of the school. Such libraries of the 
state as are in process of organization or 
re-organization will also be used as labora- 
tories. Certificates will be granted to students 
who satisfactorily complete the full course. 

The minimum preparation for admission is 
the same as that required by the University 
of Wisconsin for admission to its freshman 
class, provided the course taken in the pre- 
paratory school is such as would fit the ap- 
plicant for library work. In addition, the 
faculty must be convinced that the candidates 
are personally fitted to undertake the work. 

Students are admitted either by examina- 
tion or by certificate from accredited high 
schools. It is desired that as many as possi- 
ble should come to the school with actual li- 
brary experience. But those candidates who 
offer no library experience must have had 
not less than one month’s practical work in a 
designated library before the schoo] opens on 
Sept. 26. Such apprentice work will be ar- 
ranged by the director of the school for the 
students needing it 

The tuition fee for students from Wis- 
consin is $50 for the course, $25 payable at 
the opening of each semester. For students 
outside of Wisconsin the tuition fee is $80 
for the course, $40 payable at the opening of 
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each semester. The average cost of text- 
books and supplies for each student is $20 
Che commission pays the travelling expenses 
for the required laboratory work 

Students desiring to enter the school should 
apply for application blanks to the Director 
of the Library School, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison 
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Dr. James continues to add to his remark 
able series of catalogs of the western manu 
scripts in the possession of the various Cam 
bridge libraries. To have compiled and pub 
lished so formidable an array of catalogs of 
printed books in a single decade would have 
been a notable achievement But to have 
made and published such a number of excel 
lent catalogs of manuscripts with such ful 
descriptions of their contents is a feat almost 
unparalleled in the annals of cataloging. To 
one who knows the labor and strain on eye 
and hand necessarily involved in the cata 
loging of any large number of medizxval 
manuscripts, Dr. James’ results will seem littl 
short of marvellous, It is to be hoped that he 
may go on to give us the catalogs of the 
manuscripts of the remaining colleges of hi 
university 

The Pembroke College catalog is prefaced 
by an unusual number of tables, including a 
“list of donations” of manuscripts, “references 
to Leland’s and Bale’s lists,” “Manuscript 
entered in Thomas James’ catalogue, now 
missing,” “Matthew Wren’s register of pur 
chases of manuscripts,” extracted from the 
college records, and lists of former owner 
and donors. Then follow the descriptions of 
307 manuscripts, and finally, notes on certain 
others, mainly of a personal charactetr. Dr 
James’ method of description well known, 
and has already been noticed in this JourNAI 
Not only does he give a most careful collation 
of each manuscript, with the usual full in 
f concerning its previous owners, 


Cambridge University 


vi, 30 p 


1 


tormation 
style of writing, scribe or scribes, etc., but 
what is more uncommon, a complete list of 
the contents. Dr. James modestly says in his 
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preface that he does not undertake to identify 
each piece in the contents of the manuscripts, 
preferring to give merely a conspectus of the 
whole. Any other course would naturally 
render impossible the completion of his series 
of catalogs, for many long years, at least. But 
it should be said in all reason that his method 
makes a most exccllent impression, and seems 
thoroughly practical and valuable. One can- 
not expect the cataloger to do everything for 
the scholar. Dr. James notes al] miniatures, 
gives their subjects, when possible, and also 
mentions characteristic or interesting orna- 
mentation. The work is a model of efficient 
and practical cataloging 

The Pembroke manuscripts are not particu- 
larly interesting to the classical scholar or 
to the historian. They contain rather more 
than the usual proportion of scholastic works 
of a theological cast, and also more English 
manuscripts of interest than the catalogs of 
most of the other Cambridge libraries show. 
But the palzographer will evidently find very 
much of interest and value. The facsimiles 
given show that fact without doubt. The list 
of incunabula exhibits 110 works and frag- 
ments, and is carefully made with references 
to Hain, Proctor, and Campbell. It is the 
work of Ellis H. Minns, librarian of the 
college 

The list of Christ’s College manuscripts is 
very brief, numbering in fact only a dozen. 
Concerning these the compiler says: “There 
are in the first place two Greek manuscripts: 
an Evangelistarium and a copy of the Acts 
and Epistles, both of which have been collated 
by Scrivener. There is a good ordinary Latin 
Bible and an English New Testament. In 
liturgies a very fine, copious, and early book 
of hours (sadly mutilated) which was per- 
haps written in Oxfordshire. In medizval 
theology (for of patristic there is- nothing) 
we have the sentences and the Historia Scho- 
lastica, some English sermons, and a very re- 
markable commentary on the Psalter by the 
learned Franciscan Henry of Costessey (or 
Cossey, in Norfolk), who was Lecturer in 
Divinity to the Cambridge Franciscans and 
died in 1336 at Bury. This is the unicum of 
the library and I have given a rather copious 
account of it. A polychronicon and a late 
medical manuscript close the list.” 

The book is a companion volume in appear- 
ance to the others in Dr. James’ series, and 
makes a brave show for its dozen manuscripts. 
These catalogs should inspire others to make 
and print catalogs of the manuscript treasures 
in their charge. Particularly in America do 
we need to be reminded to make available 
our smaller possessions by sedulously setting 
forth what we have in the best possible man- 
ner. Will no one do for our manuscripts 
what the Bibliographical Society of America 
proposes to do for our collections of incun- 
abula? Wa. Warner Bisnop. 
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Brown, Kirk. Friends’ libraries in Mary- 
land. (Jn Friends’ Intelligencer, Jan. 27, 
1906. 63:52-53.) 

This article is reprinted from the Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society (London), 
of November, 1905, and gives a number of 
minutes from the records of Maryland 
Friends with reference to books and libraries 
for the meetings. These minutes are inter- 
esting contributions to the histo y of Ameri- 
can libraries, in their quaint notes of the re 
ceipt and disposition of parcels of books sent 
from England “for the service of Friends.” 
In 1799, at Baltimore monthly meeting it was 
decided “that a small, well-conducted library 
of Friends’ books, and other religious tracts, 
might have a useful tendency,” and in the 
next year such a library was opened in Balti- 
more, which is still doing good work and 
the oldest circulating library in the city. 


Ceska Osveta, the Bohemian library organ, 
contains in its February issue (v. 2, pt. 5) 
an illustrated article by L. J. Zivny on the 
Edinburgh Free Public Library; and “A li 
brarian’s notes about readers,” by Josef Zima 
L. J. Zivny’s exposition of “Cataloging rules” 
is continued from the previous number; there 
is a department of notes on new books, and 
one of library notes, the latter including re 
ports on the Bohemian School Museum at 
Prague, public education in Bohemia, the 
Cambridge meeting of the L. A. U. K. in 1905, 
and the free library and reading room at 
Vsoké Myto. There is a “card catalog sup 
plement” in the form of two pages of titles of 
new Bohemian books, printed in catalog entry 
form on one side of the page, which may be 
cut out and pasted on catalog cards. 


Folksbibhoteksbladet, published at Stock 
holm in the interest of Swedish public libra 
ries, closed its third year with the quarterly 
number for December, 1905, and enters upon 
a new year with good prospects. Besides va- 
rious notes and short articles on literary sub- 
jects, the December number contains an il- 
lustrated account of the Dicksonska Folks- 
biblioteket in Géteborg, portrait of the |i- 
brarian of the Stockholm Arbetarebibliotek 
and statistics of that library’s growth, an illus 
tration of the Helsingfors Folkbibliotek, and 
local news and notes regarding libraries 


The Library Association Record for Febru 
ary, besides an interesting article on “The 
principles of cataloging,” by E. W yndham 
Hulmes, contains a short paper on “Library 
grouping” (i.¢., uniformity of administration 
in libraries of similar size or character), by 
Lawrence Inkster. 
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In the Library World for February James 
Duff Brown reviews the characteristics and 
contrasts of “British colonial and American 
library legislation,” in a commpact and useful 
article. He points out the difference in basis 
f taxation in Great Britain and the United 
States—the latter producing much larger 
revenues and therefore resulting in more liber 
lly supported public libra The work of 
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hampered by reduced funds, which made it 
impossible to add to the number of schools 
taking class room libraries. “A _ total ot 
31,518 books, divided into 712 small libraries, 
has been sent out into 39 public grammar 
schools, and from these the count shows a 
circulation of 345,624 times. The entire col- 
lection devoted to school use numbers 35,976 
books, including a sample copy of each book 
used, on exhibition in the teachers’ room of 
the library, for the use of teachers, traiming 
schoo] students, and parents. The class room 
libraries are each one a small, select collection, 
embodying an attempt to gratify the individ- 
ual taste of the children. The library wishes 
to appeal to the individual child, and to do 
something to foster the child’s ability to 
choose for himself, believing that what he 
chooses for himself is that which he grows 
by, or deteriorates under, all his life Icng.” 
Ihe teachers* reading room is increasingly 
used both by teachers and training school 
students. 

[here are 160 travelling libraries in use, 
containing 5661 v.; 31 are sent to fire houses, 
and 71 go to educational institutions of vari- 
ous kinds. The circulation statistics (9903) 
do not fairly represent the use of these books, 
which in most cases serve tor reference rather 
than for home reading. The delivery stations 
are found to be “a difficult and proportionately 
expensive means of library communication at 
best,” and branches or small depositories are 
regarded as preferable. Short individual re 
ports are given for five branches and 
depositories. 

The faculties of the reference department 
have been greatly improved by transfer into 
the fine rooms on the second floor 

In the catalog department, 58,000 cards have 
been added to the dictionary catalog, about 
8400 cards to the staff catalog, and about 1400 
to the branch catalogs. “Out of this number, 
17,535 are printed cards bought from the Li- 
brary of Congress, at a cost of $147.70. These 
are most excellent cards, and the library 
would be glad to use a greater proportion 
of those issued by the national library, if it 
were possible. The very small cost — much 
less than we can do the work for ourselves — 
and even more desirable work than ours, be- 
cause they have much greater bibiiographical 
facilities than we own, highly commends the 
work done by the government to assist li- 
braries throughout the country.” 

During the year there have been 17 resigna- 
tions from the staff, and Mr. Elmendorf 
points out the need of showing appreciation 
of good work by salary increases; “at the 
present salaries paid it is difficult to hold 
our best workers, as their work is recognized 
in other places, which are willing to pay 
more.” 


the 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) P. L. Beginning 
March 1, the library has adopted Sunday 
opening during from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. 
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Chicago Hist. Soc. L. (Rpt.—year ending 
Nov. 21, 1905.) Records 423 readers, who 
filed applications for 1154 v., and a total oi 
1345 visitors; no statistics of accessions ar 
given. There were 2739 v. cataloged. A sp 
cial exhibition was held in connection wit 
the meeting of the American Historical As 
scciation, in December, 1904, when a loan 
collection of historical material from the Lou 
isiana Purchase Exposition was displayed 

During the year the library acquired an in 
portant collection of 206 manuscripts, mount: 
in two folio volumes, bearing upon the Fren 
regime in the Mississippi valley. These ar 
described at some length by Miss Mcllvain 
who also records other gifts and purchases 
special interest. 


Chicago, John Crerar L. Arrangement 
have been completed for the transfer of 
medical department of The Newberry Librat 
including, with the permission of Dr. Sen 
the Senn collection on medical history, to t 
ownership and management of the Joh: 
Crerar Library. This has been done part 
because the natural relations of these boo 
to the chosen field of the John Crerar Libra: 
and the lack of such relation to that of t! 
Newberry Library make the transfer in many 
ways mutually advantagecus, and partly b 
cause the medical profession of the city 
urged strongly the desirability of a more c 
tral location. Unfortunately, however, 
collection cannot be accommodated in t! 
temporary quarters of the John Crerar | 
brary, so that it will remain in its prese! 
location until the permanent building is co 
pleted. 


Cornell University L., Ithaca, N. Y R 
— year ending June 30, 1905.) Added 25,492 
1500 pm. ; total 311,897 v., 48,000 pm. Issu 
home use 21,762, inter-lib. loans 148, readin 
room use 71,285. There are 13,341 v. on op 
shelves in the reading and seminary rooms, of 
whose use no account is kept, and 12,203 v 
deposited in various department and labo 
tory collections. There were 1445 register 
users of the library (for home use) during th 
year. 

Of the accessions for the year “no less tha 
17,517 v. (including the Icelandic a1 
Petrarch collections, estimated at 12,000 
bequeathed by Willard Fiske), or more ¢l 
two-thirds, were gifts.” 

Mr. Harris describes at some length hi: 
work in Italy, in superintending the transf 
to Ithaca of the famous collections bequeathed 
to the university by the late Professor Fiske 
It had been feared that the Italian govern 
men might interpose objections to the expor 
tation of these collections, but after much 
discussion and negotiation an agreement was 
reached, permitting the exportation of th 
two collections intact, upon payment of a 


moderate tax upon the incunabula and manu 
scripts. “In recognition of this courtesy on t! 
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part of the Italian government authorities, the 
university granted the Laurentian Library of 
Florence the privilege of borrowing books 
from these collections, under regulations 
agreed upon by the librarians, the Laurentian 
and Cornell libraries The books were re 
ceived in this country by the end of March, 
1905, and the task of arrangement was at once 
begun by W. W. Ellis of the library staff, tor 
the Petrarch collection, and by Halldor Her- 
mannsson, who in accordance with Mr 
Fiske’s instructions, has becn placed in charge 
»f the Icelandic collection. 

Of the iecti 
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he ! 
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tat 


‘ “ee ‘ 
tw collect nave so en 


1 
Largely 
works 


ecclesiastical 
} 


merce, 


the 


rary, Mr. Harris says 
formation the Icelandic collection 
‘time, tor its beginning 
as made when a student in the 
University of Upsala, more than fifty years 
go, and so I igo as 1859 it was reputed t 
be the riche st Icelandic ] terature 
nd history then to be found in America 
increased by the purchase of later 
years, it now numbers about 8500 volumes 
and includes all the on the scattered 
remains of runic literature and on Scandina 
vian mythology, all the annals, travels, natural 
histories, writings, biographies 
nd bibliographies, which can, in any way, 
throw light on the history, topography, com- 
language, and letters of Iceland. It 
cks very few of the editions and translations 
f the sagas, the ancient laws, the Eddas and 
the skaldic lays, and very few of the treatises 
vhich illustrate them; it lacks still fewer of 
the strictly linguistic works relating to either 
the Old-Icelandic or the New-Icelandic It 
has every one of the impressions of the Ic: 
andic Bible or of its parts. Its series of Ice- 
landic periodicals — whether printed in the 
sland itself, in Denmark, or in Canada — is 
absolutely complete; and all but compiete 
is its series of laws and ordinances, regu- 
lating the island’s affairs, promulgated by 
either the Danish or Icelandic authorities. Of 
the geographical descriptions of Iceland — 
from the earliest dubious notices of Thule to 
recent reports of Thoroddsen — scarcely 
one is wanting, each and every published voy- 
age being present, not only in its various 
original editions, but in all its translations. 
It includes not only nearly every important 
production of the Icelandic press during the 
last fifty years, but also a great number of 
ephemeral publications, such as_ broadsides, 
placards, funeral inscriptions, prospectuses, 
ind circulars, and not a few engravings and 
photographs of Icelandic persons and places. 
“The Petrarch collection, numbering some 
3500 volumes, is of more recent origin, dating 
only from 1880, but in its own field it is fully 
as rich and complete as the older collection. 
Besides a number of early illuminated manu- 
scripts of Petrarch’s writings, it contains, be- 
ginning with the rare first edition of the 
Rime printed at Venice in 1470, a nearly com- 
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and repair $5571.93.) 
presents with urgency the need 
referring to the continued 
failure « y authorities to accept tl 
conditions o - Carnegie’s offer of money 
for the purpose, made five ye 2 

During the year a plan was developed fot 
the maintenance of a system of travelling 
libraries to be sent among the various facto: 
ies of the city, and the brief experienc: 
ready had in this direction has been encour 
aging. Reference is made to the increased 
price of books, and to the unsuccessful efforts 
of libraries “to away from the exactior 
of publishers and booksellers.” 

In the children’s m story hours have 
been successfully conducted, the only criticism 
to be made being that these occasions inter 
rupt the business of the room for half an 
hour on busy Saturday afternoons \ 
table auditorium would be a most 
junct to the library, and it is pointed out th 
such a room has been provided for each new 
branch library building. The upon the 
various branches are somewhat detailed. 
Mr. Utley says that “continued 
with branch libraries 
vincing of their importance 
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Fulton (N. Y.) P. I The Carnegie library 
building was opened with formal exercises on 
the evening of Feb. 23. It cost $15,000. The 
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library was chartered in 1895, and now con- 
tains about 5000 v 


Goshen (Ind.) P. L. (3d rpt.—year ending 
Jan. 31, 1905; in local press.) Added 786; 
total 6037. Issued, home use 29,616. New 


registration 499; total registration 3326 


Grand Rapids (Minn.) P. L. The Carnegie 
library building was opened on Feb. 10; it cost 
$14,000. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. The exhibition of 
bookbinding prepared some time ago by the 
Newark Free Public Library was on exhibi- 
tion at the library during the early part of 
February. As bookbinding is now included 
in the studies at the Haverhill public schools 
invitations were sent to all teachers, urging 
them to visit the exhibit with their classes 


Illinois, Libraries of. The University of Il- 
linois announces that it has in its possession 
a manuscript “History of the libraries of Illi- 
nois,” prepared by Katharine L. Sharp, direc- 
tor of the university library school. This is 
regarded as a valuable contribution to library 
and state history, and it is proposed to pub- 
lish it as a volume of from 500 to 600 pages, 
if the publication expense may be in part cov- 
ered by a guarantee fund. Circulars have 
therefore been issued asking for library sub- 
scriptions ($2 unbound, $2.25 in half m« 
rocco) to be paid tor on delivery, and it iS 
hoped that the publication of the work may 
be ensured in this way. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The long deferred pub- 
lic investigation into the dismissal of Miss 
Mary L. Jones from the position of librarian 
of the Public Library, in June, 1905, was be- 
gun on Jan. 24 by the city council. Eight suc- 
cessive sessions of the investigation were held, 
from Jan. 30 to Feb, 21, the decision of the 
city council] on Feb. 21 being that it would 
refuse to confirm the mayor’s dismissal from 
office of the five directors responsible for Miss 
Jones’ removal. During the investigation tes- 
timony was given by the mayor, the library 
directors, Miss Jones, Mr. Lummis (the pres- 
ent librarian), Dr. C. J. K. Jones, and other 
members of the library staff. The testimony 
tended to show the existence of strained per- 
sonal relations between Miss Jones and sev- 
eral of the directors, and an apparent accept- 
ance by the mayor of these directors’ repre 
sentations regarding the librarian’s dismissal, 
with a later reversal of his attitude when pub- 
lic protest had been made in the matter. 

The Los Angeles Express says: “The li- 
brary dispute has extended over nine months. 
The investigation by the council after numer- 
ous postponements was finally begun Jan. 24 
Mayor McAleer was the first to be placed on 
the stand, an hour later to leave the court 
room with the assertion that the whole thing 
was a deal to discredit him politically. Much 
of the evidence submitted has been contra- 
dictory of that which he gave, and the library 
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directors in every way have sought to show 
the mayor to be equally responsible with 
them. Nine sessions have been heid by t! 
council, and a large amount of testimony oft: i 
irrelevant and immaterial has been submitted 
rhe transcript of evidence will make a volu 
of between Soo and goo typewritten pages, 1] 
stenographer’s bil] for will 
$600.” 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P.L. (17th rpt.— y 
ending Nov. 30, 1905.) Added 14,076; t 
23,146. Issued, home use, 841,067, of wl 
432,000 were issued from the main 
180,800 from the 10 branches, and 
from the schools (fict. 301,951; juv. fic 
494, magazines New r 
I1,20I (men 4370); total registration 
Receipts $71.662.09; expenses $56,069.57 
aries $31,289.48, $8209.37, bind 
$4848.66, 


services exce 


lihe 
ibrar 


65,502. ) 


books 


periodicais $2008 10, 
printing $1721.65.) 

Owing to the late 
by the dismissal 
Mary L. J 
recently acquired n 
and its directors are probably justified ir 
conviction, expressed in this re port, that 
great company of librarians, library emp! 
and bookmen throughout the United St 
will this year read the annual report of tl 
Los Angeles Public Library with unusual 
terest.” Indeed, the report deserves to be r 
in full, as no summary can fully convey 
characteristics. It shows originality and et 
ergy, strong prejudice and ‘ 
satisfaction, and its style may fairly be term 
cyclonic. Possibly its most remarkable f 
ure is that the report signed by the direct 
is practically identical in style and phraseol 
with the report signed bythelibrarian, andc 
trasts interestingly with the directors’ rep 
of a year ago. Both directors and libr 
express themselves as more than gratifi 
the recent administrative changes 

Of Mr. Lummis the direct: 
author of national reputation; an 
ally recognized authority on the history 
California and Spanish America; a per 
whom encyclopaxdias, reviews, magazi 
book publishers and scientists alike turn 
the authoritative word on California, and 
tributary territory, and whose name is in 
recent encyclopedias; a man of ripe exper 
ence as editor, explorer, author, critic of liter 
ature and history, historian, lexicographer, 
ganizer and director of several important pub 
lic utilities; a scholar and yet a_ pract 


leader. He was not the product of a libr 
training 


rent 
rent 


inpleasantness c 


of the former librarian, M 
Los Angeles Library 


oriety in library 


abounding s 


| 


, “Eat 


intern 


rs say 


school, such as graduates half 
dozen young women annually in this institu 
tion. Neither were the greatest librarians t! 
country has yet produced —like Justin Wit 
sor and Dr. Poole. But his education in boo! 
and men, his common-sense, determinat 
and poise, and his well-known faculty 
‘getting things done,’ were believed to b: 
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more important. The staff already included 
nearly three score training-school graduates 
to do the routine. The vital point, in our 
estimation, to have the routine properly 
directed.” 

Of Dr. ©. J. K. Jones, his recently ap- 
pointed direct f research, Mr. Lummis 
“More vital than all is the personal 
which without going through a 
log or consulting the fly-leaves 

or woman wh 
st reliable up 
Manchuria, 

cushion scale, or the 

find safe and prompt 


‘ial providences, 


was 


says: 
guidance by 
reasoned cat 
f each volume, the man 

w what is the m 


Nineveh, or 


rs who 
by something 
internath 
i ind Americ 
and in philosophies, 
sciences ; 
wishes the st 
r conditions in Cal 
f where an unprecedented number 
men are drawing their living from the soi 
n an environment totally different. from 
in which anv of them ever farmed befors 
on. A living encyclopedia and guide 
the reference department may or may not 
be an invention of this library; but of its 
utility there can be no question. The greatest 
libraries have the same thing in effect, if not 
in nominal office. This library has never had 
it before. In co-operation with the invaluable 
principal of f department, Dr 
Jones will make that department a new and 
a living creaiure.” 

Any library receiving providential aid in 
making appointments to its staff should 
gladly defray the extra cost that special provi 
dences and it 18 to be ob 
served that the Los Angeles salary list shows 
an increase of f year (“$1200 


the reference 


sometimes entall, 
$6900 for the 
more for the librarian, and $1500 for the new 
director of reading, study and research, and 
$4200 additional salaries for attendants”), 
while the amount spent for books has fallen 
from the $15,967.60 of the previous report, to 
not quite $8300 

Reforms and changes undertaken or planned 
in the library’s administration may be briefly 
enumerated as: 

“Serious and strenuous upbuilding” 
reference department Lists in the 
branches of knowledge have been made, and 
“are now being experted by competent au 
thorities ;” “expert lists of books” have been 
ordered; a “reasoned catalog” has been insti- 
tuted and is now in process of construction, 
critical appraisements from the leading re 


of the 
various 
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1s , ] | 
inserted in the books 


i, <4 Jones has been ap 
Western history-material 

en established, t 
. | % - 
ilifornia 


classified 


. tai 
contall 


into 


teed , ra 
) Include aiso the 


rotation of 
ts has 
have 
A 1 


1; ser\ 
been stopped al 
been assigned 
daily half nour 
given by the 
artment and it l 
large this feature so that it may ] 
nuous education and development 
library staff’— quite aside from “the t 
kindergarten” many ye 
apprentice 
has been rev 


conti 


iries 


abolished, and “having raised all 
board has decided that furt 


living basis the 
increase shall be given only for approved an 
{ il merit ;” a new classification of the staf 
has been adopted, with minimum salaries 
$16 to $40 a month for boy ind $35 
$60 for the lowest er ass! 
ards of admission t ’ 

been raised and a physical examination 
to the requirements; the Decimal classifi 
tion has been investigated and found unde 
sirable, and its adaptation to the needs of the 
library is to be such adaptation 
having long ago been begun “by ! 


speci 


pages 
stants; stan 
the training class |! 


| oe 


carried on, 
such members 
of this staff as are competent to make systems 
instead of blindly following them.” 

The ten branches now in operation are 
garded as more than are needed for the poy 
lation, and it is proposed te reduce hours 
opening at the branches in proportion to tl 
average monthly circulation and to di 
anv branch whose average monthly 
A new t 


ling for 


falls under soo 
is recommended, provic 
nent nucleus at each branch, 
travelling libraries sent in cases In 
each branch for a term of tw 

For the whole library a 
inventory has been prescri 
inventory ordered, which 
should be made annually 
the present hool dey 
mended, with a 
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tween the board of education and library au- 
thorities “to determine whether some rational 
arrangement can be devised.” Other changes 
relate to stamping books by a “library brand 
burned in the top of the volume;” reduction 
of number of periodicals bound each year; 
the undertaking of a “Dictionary of Western 
place-names,” to be prepared and published 
by the library; and installation of new and hy- 
gienic chairs, of water coolers, and the mimeo- 
graph. The customary list of donations and 
exchanges is not given, as “25 per cent. of the 
total content of the annual report need not be, 
as heretofore, devoted to linear report of each 
free or ten-cent imprint received by this li- 
brary.” 

Mr. Lummis treats at more or less length 
all the subjects summarized above; his com- 
ments, while suggestive and practical, are fre- 
quently marked by slurs cast upon the pre- 
vious administrations 

In addition, the report ranges lightly over 
many general themes. Custom has not yet 
staled the infinite variety of Mr. Lummis’ 
library opinions, and they are distinctly un- 
favorable to anything that savors of the name 
of Dewey. He adds to the gayety of nations 
by a two-page analysis of the Decimal classi- 
fication, designed to show its unfitness in sub- 
ject groupings; of the “A. L. A. catalog” he 
says, “if its general content is as worthless as 
its departments on California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, it should be kept only in our 
case of curios;” and he pays his respects to 
the form of spelling followed by the American 
Library Association “after a lonely fashion of 
its own.” 

In language inspired by appreciative study 
of this report, Mr. Lummis seems to be the 
sort of person who is calculated to make 
things hum 


Madison (Minn.) P. L. The opening of 
the Carnegie building was celebrated on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 22, when exercises were 
held in the town hall before an audience of 
600 people. On the following day the library 
was open for use, and over 150 books were 
issued. During the first week €06 books were 
drawn, of which 249 were children’s books and 
about 145 non-fiction. The building, which 
cost $8000, is admirably located on the main 
street opposite the city hall and auditorium. 
On either side of the entrance are the reading- 
rooms, well provided with newspapers and 
periodicals and made attractive by a brick 
fire-place and cosy corner, and green shaded 
lights on the reading tables. Opposite the en- 
trance is the book-room with shelving around 
the walls under the high windows. On either 
side of the book-room are the reference room 
and librarian’s room. In the high basement, 
a rest room for farmers’ wives will soon be 
opened 


Marion (Ind.) P. L. On Feb. 28 the li- 


brary opened its second annual art loan exhi- 
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bition, which was continued until March 13 
Besides paintings the exhibition included pot 
tery, wrought metal, Indian and other curios 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (28th rpt.—year 
ending Oct. I, 1905.) Added 9001; total 
163,612. Issued, home use 680,022 (fict 
per cent.; juv. fict. 32.4 per cent.) New 
issued 13,855; cards in use 29,400 


New York City. Strong criticism of the « 
expenditure entailed by Mr. Carnegie’s g 
of library buildings was made in a pub 
speech on Feb. 12 by Controller Herm 
\. Metz, who characterized Mr. Carnegic 
library giving as “gold brick philanthropy 
In explanation of his attitude Mr. Met 
made through his secretary on Feb. 13 th 
statement: “There is a general impressior 
thac when Mr. Carnegie offered to giv 
$5,700,000 and the offer was accepted, t 
the city received the money. That is n 
the case he city never got a dollar, 


} 


Mr. Carnegie alone knows where the mone 


' 
1 
i 


is. It is certain none of the principal 
been spent. An average of three libra 
or library buildings a year have been erect 
For each of them Mr. Carnegie gives $80,000 
toward the construction of the building. The 
city has to buy the site, and sometimes 1! 
site costs $150,000, then there are archite 
to be paid, books to be bought, with furniture, 
and the library as a whole maintained. N: 

if the entire amount of $5,700,000 had beet 
handed over to the city, a fund could 
created by reinvesting the full interest, wh 
would help maintain the libraries and relieve 
the city of a burden.” 


New York Mercantile L. (85th rpt.—year 
ending Dec. 31, 1905.) Added 6397; t 
235,047. Issued, home use 110.090 (Eng. fi 
66.22 per cent); ref. use 8018. Members! 
4446, of which number 1701 are members ci 
the Clinton Hall Association and thus e1 
titled to use the library. Receipts $32,100.08 
expenses $29,091.23 (salaries $9047.92, boc! 
$7830.54, periodicals $618.06, binding $403.3 
catalog $412.56, delivery service $3010.45.) 

The delivery service, by wagon and m 
sengers, at members’ residences amounted 
34.310 v.; by mail and express 4543 v. wi 
sent to members 

New York P. I 
and circulation departments for the 
year 1905, are given in the library’s 
Bulletin as follows: 

Reference department: Added, 56,374 
108,811 pm., of which 14,355 v. and 31,047 pn 
were gifts. Cataloged, 37,016 v., 40,112 pm.; 
total cards written 92,316. Total no. readet 
201,227; 677,946 v. were consulted by 160,172 
desk applicants, exclusive of use of free refer 
ence shelves. “There are now on the shelves 
of the Astor and Lenox branches available f 
readers 685,428 v. and 270,612 pm. Th 
with the 543,955 v. in the circulation depart 


7 


Statistics for the referen 
calend 


Januar 
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ment, give a total of 

whole system.” 
Circulation department (35 branches): Is 

sued for home use 4,116,750 v. ; 463,246 readers 
nsulted books from the shelves: total no 
iders 504,11 108,314 v. were 

giving a total of 543,955 on the s 

culation branches 
1 I, 1905, 

been 


1,499,995 pieces in the 


1 


increased fri T 
1906, seven hav 
opened during the 
branch, on Jan. 20; 
Mott Haven, 
1y 19; 135th street 
22; 96th St., Septem 


Norfolk (Va 
ess. ) Added 


I 
5 fiction 


home use ‘ 
reading room use 88,416.) In t! 
children’s department 2646 v. were drawn for 
home use, and 784 for reading room use 
No account of use of reference books is kept 
New registration ; total registration 6407 
(children’s regi 396.) Receipts 
$5632.50; expenses 3 (salaries $2783.59, 
books $1115.25, | account $1405.75 
binding $216.45, periodicals $183.75, 
$108.75, electric light $123.27.) 

More books are greatiy needed to meet 
the demand caused by the change of the 
library to a free public institution. Mr. Sar 
geant, the librarian, that the library is 
reaching every section of the city, and that 


T 
749 are 


(fict 


heating 


Says 


registration continues to increase at about the 
} 


} 


rate of 200 per month. He calls attention to 
the extent and richness of the library’s news- 
paper collection, which includes about 307 
volumes, running from 1802 to the present 


time 


North Dakota, Li $1 At the recent 
organization meeting [ North Dakota 
Library Association, a brief review of the li- 
braries of the state was given by Walter L 
Stockwell, state superintendent of public ir 
struction. He said in part 

“There are four citics of S 
have been provided with buildings by Mr 
Carnegie: Fargo, Grand Forks, Valley City, 
and Grafton. ~The women’s clubs in the vari 
ous communities of this state have established 
and are fostering a number of libraries, among 
them, Wahpeton, Devil’s Lake, Cando, Lang 
don, and Lakota Chere are libraries at El 
lendale, Mandan, Jamestown, Carrington 
Casselton, Park River, and a number of other 

maintain some sort of ic library 
In connection with the department of pub 
l instruction we are library 
ork of considerable importan We have 

d for the last vears a system of 
ravelling libraries designed particularly for 
public schools in districts 
bl libraries for 


abl equip 
We now have upwards of 17 
expect wit 


ling libraries, and 


this state which 


towns 
Carrying on 


eight 
which are not 
themselves 
travel 

two 


e to 


S 
hin 
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number at 
These libra 
cy 


1 to that 


succeed 


At 


tween a \ 
itizens, regarding 
been closed by he suc of tl director 
refusal to re-elect Miss Van Buren 
i 3% Ce: withdrawal of the li 
brarian first to 
At the January meeting of the board 
the five opposing directors were conspicuous 
by their absence, so that no business could 
of the board held that Miss Van Buren’s elec 
tion the previous year was ior no t 
I hold the p 
til ; should be elected 
their urgent request, Miss Van Buren con 
tinued in office through January. The oppo 
upon the city treasurer, preventing Miss Va 
Buren from drawing salary after Jan. 1, 1906, 
the board The February meeting of the 
board was attended by a large number « 
citizens, who j 
Miss Van Buren’s displacement; a formal ap 
lso present | 


librarian, Miss Mau in Buren, 
uation was fully reported in January 
Miss Van 
Buren 
" 
be transacted fue president and secretary 
definit 
period, and tl she should 
tion until a successor 
ing directors, however, secured an injunction 
in view of her not having been re-elected by 
; ) | r , rot a n 
el made earnest protest again 
plication for re-election was al 
Buren, at the 


petitions 
the directors, by 


Miss Van request of the 
. were 


te 


\ 
Van 
' 
i 


no avall, nowever, and 
f five to four, refused to re-elect Mis 
und then elected Miss Josephine } 


rmer assistant librarian, to ser\ 


Buren, 
ton, ft ; 
brarian at $50 a month, ; M 
witz as assistant lh 1 it 
Miss (,ausewitz 
experience The 
Commission Bulletin 
the board has effected a $ 
month the salary list s the finance 
the library ar n excellent tion, there 
was no necessity for this economy, and the 
board can give no good reason for thus ce 
fying the expressed wish of the public 
they represent.” 

Mi 5 \ in ure l i 


»2 


whota 


epted the po 
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of head cataloger in the library of the Uni- that for 1903, which was the largest previously 
versity of Iowa. Before her departure from recorded in the history of the library. 
Owatonna, a public reception was given in her . go aes, , ae 
honor, on the evening of Feb. 15. It was Savannah (Ga.) P. L. (3rd rpt., 1905; in 
- Added 613; total not stated 


planned and carried out by the five women’s local press.) : 
clubs of the city, and was attended by several Issued, home use 66.294 (fict. 60,382). N 
hundred persons. A feature of the reception Visitors 11,852; no. borrowers, “over 6000 
was the presentation to Miss Van Buren of “There appears to have been during tl 
a gold watch, the gift of the citizens of Owa- Yat 4 very marked increase of interest on t 
tonna, in public appreciation of her services. Part of the public, not only in the public 

The senior class of the high school also pre- brary of this city, but throughout the Sout 

sented her with an engraved souvenir spoon Scranion 

Added 3387; total 

tion, 16,382 for refer 

121,608; lib. use 5406 (fict. 50.76 per 

fict. 17.22 per cent New registrati 


_- 


Pa.) Carnegie L. In submitting 
r city expenditures 
for 1906 City Controller John B. Larkin, on 
Jan. 30 strong] bjected to any increase in . 
the library appropriation, which the directors cards ay aged: 4 Rect ge 
had asked should be raised to $250,000, or BOOR’S * d77505 oi: ‘aailniee @ 
$98,000 more than previously. Instead of any *°"" -e $c67 h tn . 86x 6 ‘Behtin y 
increase, Mr. Larkin recommended that the oe ty vINGs “ cee is oe ge R, ihie 
annual appropriation be withdrawn altogether ° sear -eecey ane pt tte gs ees). — 
and that the library be so reorganized as to "8 done for the library in 1905 included 
form an annex to the technical school, with an YO'UMes newly bound, and 1093 volumes 
annual allowance of $50,000. He said: “The bound or reset in original covers. The bind 
library has, after 10 ye ars of open house, an ing of magazine volumes has of necessity b 
appropriation from the city of more than 9&4!" almost entirely neglected, because of : 
$1,100,000; has 194,000 volumes on its shelves adequate appropriations The use of th 
and a pay roll as long as the moral law. Last Yung peoples department of 3300 v. has con 
year. out of $158,000 given it by the city, it siderably increased, the total circulation b¢ 
allotted $30,000 for books, $52,000 for care of 20,936. 
the library and $40,000 for care of building, U. S. Geological Survey L., Washing 
or $122,000 to care for and circulate 194,000 D.C. (Rpt., 1904-5.) Added 2661: tot 
volumes, or 63 cents a volume. As the library 58,681; 1800 v. were bound during the year 
stands now, it certainly has outlived its use- “The work of cataloging the publications 
fulness and outgrown in its demands any iair the state geological surveys was continu 
measure of help this city could be expected to All of the eastern and southern states, except 
give. Its endowment by private subscription New York and Pennsylvania, are complet 
is the only other alternative.” and also a portion of the central western 
A statement in refutation of Mr. Larkin’s states. The work of cataloging the section 
attack was immediately issued by the library of petrology, mineralogy, and crystallography 
board, pointing out that the city appropria- is completed. By arrangement with the I 
tions defrays not only cost of the entire li- brarian of Congress, these cards were sen 
brary administration, but also a considerable to him to be printed, and printed cards at 
amount of the building maintenance cost of now available for all the state surveys cat 
the departments of art and science ofthe Car- loged and also for the greater part of th 
negie institute. Statistics of the use of the books on petrology and mineralogy Th 
library were given, to prove that the statement monographs, bulletins, water-supply paper 
that it has outlived its usefulness “is abso- and professional papers of the Survey hav 
lutely without foundation.” In his final esti- all been cataloged, and printed cards are n 
mates, the controller receded in a degree from available. The result of this work of 
his first radical intentions, and recommended operation with the Library of Congress 
that the library appropriation be made that all the prominent geologic publications 
$125,000, or $33,000 less than that of the are cataloged, and printed cards are availa 
previous year. The city council, on Feb. 26, ble for the use of all libraries and indivi 
acted on the appropriations ordinance, and _ uals within a very short time after the pu 
granted the library $200.000. lications are placed in circulation.” 


estimates recommended f 


é + 


! 


L. (60th rpt. __Warren (O.) P. 1 The new Carneg 
1906. ) Added sor4: total 128.053. Issued library building was opened on the aftern 
123,922 (fict. incl. juv. .676 per cent) ; attend- of Feb. 3 
ance 196,486. New members 668; total mem- Yonkers, N. Y. Woman's Institute I 
bership 3774 cent lectures and exhibits have been giver 
A special membership fee of $2 a year for the library, including an address on “Bi 
teachers has been granted and in consequence plates,” by David McNeely Stauffer, on Feb 
205 teachers have become members. The _ 8, illustrated by a large loan collection 0! 
total circulation of the year exceeds by 5674 book plates 


St. Louts (Mo.) Mercantile 
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FOREIGN 
Aberdeen (Scotl.) P. ] (21st rpt 
ending Sept. 30, 1905.) Added, lendin 
1254; total 32,945 Added, ref dept. 98. 
31,106. Issued, home use 336,780, a 
48,213 over the previous year (fict 
rent.) ; ref. issue 23,423. No, borrower 

rhis is the li rys “majority” 

2Ist 
the 
in its hist 
very large, 


r yY appear 


reference det 
the public in 
four branch 
enlarged improved central 
nd reterence delivery 
at three of the branch reading ri 
funds available consisted of Mr. C 
very generous donati of £10,500 an 
of £1224 saved from revenue 
three or four one 

The cost ot! 

ure finally paid off 


OMS 


the 


to be dea 
leaving 
is now 
University of St. Andrews L., Scot 
(Rpt.—year ending Sept. 30, 1905; in uni) 
sity library Bulletin, Jan., 1906.) Added 17 
expended for books £1004 18s. 5'4d. Issued 
for home members of the 
faculty and others, 6206 v. to 371 readers 
Shelf room in the library itself has been ex- 
hausted, and it was necessary to use for this 
purpose the quarters previously given to the 
library store, and to transfer to offices in an 
adjacent college building the platforms, 
benches and other furniture formerly used 
in the store. About 180 lineal feet of shelv- 
ing was installed and filled with books trans- 
ferred from the north wall of the reading 
room gallery. “These tentative expedients for 
increased book accommodation cost more than 
they are really worth, inasmuch as they lead 
to great dislocation in the arrangement of the 
lilrary without relieving the congestion where 
relief is most needed.” 


use to students 


Gifts and Bequests 





Clinton, Ill. On Jan. 31, Vespasian Warner, 
of Bloomington, Ill., offered to $10,000 
for a public library building to his native town 
of Clinton, provided the town will furnish 
a site and agree to support the library 


_ Hardwick (Vt.) P. L 
late Mrs. Jeudevine, of 


give 
Rive 


By the will of the 
Hardwick, the li 
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brary 1s made re siduary legatee of her estate, 
he legacy 18 to he 


estimated it $10,000 T 
used as an endowment fund for purchase of 
b and running 


' 
OKS expenses 


The economic 
Catt, of New 
the college 
about 500 v. 


2 State Imes 


Sq. 


Appeals 


Gives fact 


leather joit and sewing, 
14 ~} s 
gilding, choice 


covering, etc 


ithers, 


( De scribed im On 1 ul 
Patent Office, Jan 


BoOKBINDERS’ GAUGE 
Gazette of the U S 
1900 120 :393.) ul 
Eight claims are allowed for this patent 
Offictal Ga 


Jan. 9, 


(Described in 
sette of the U. S. Patent Office, 
1906. 120:347.) il 
A stall-like 

the top « f a shelf to hold the book 

( Described 

Or 


Book su 
00K SUPPORT 


arrangement suspended ft 


n 


CARD INDEX DRAWER 
Gazette of the U. S 


120:347.) il 


Pate nt 
1906 
Eight claims are all 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CARD INI 
can Machinist, Jan. 11, 
A device on somewhat the 

leaf ledger put up in b 

alent of 1ooo cards, tht 
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Librarians 


Epmonp, John Philip, librarian of the So 
ciety of Writers to Her Majesty’s Signet, 
Edinburgh, and one of the foremost bibliogra- 
phers of Great Britain, died in Edinburgh on 
Jan. 30 last, aged 55. Mr. Edmond was born 
and educated in Aberdeen and was for many 
years engaged in the bookbinding and pub 
lishing business there. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at Sion College, 
and in 1891 became librarian to the Earl of 
Crawford, whose collection is famous among 
the great private libraries of the United King 
dom Chis post he held until his appoint- 
ment to the Signet Library in 1904. Mr 
Edmond’s bibliographical attainments _ first 
won recognition by his work on “The Aber- 
deen printers,” 1884-8, and later, in 1890, by 
his association with the notable “Annals of 
Scottish printing,” of which he was the gen- 
eral editor. During his connection with the 
Earl of Crawford’s library at Haigh Hall, he 
prepared some of the most valuable issues in 
the important series of “Bibliotheca Lindesi- 
ana,” among them the “Catalogue of Chinese 
books and manuscripts” (1895), “Catalogue 
of English broadsides, 1505-1897” (1808), 
“Catalogue of English newspapers, 1641-66” 
(1901), and “Catalogue of a collection of 
1500 tracts by Martin Luther and his contem- 
poraries, 1511-98” (1903). His work was of 
special value in its presentation of new ma- 
terial and of the results of extended original 
research. He had been since 1882 a life mem- 
ber of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, and was deeply interested in its 
work and a familiar figure at its meetings; 
and was at the time of his death president of 
the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 

Ety, Miss Sarah E., the first librarian of 
the Holyoke ( Mass.) Public Library, died at 
her home in Holyoke on Feb. 7. Miss Ely was 
born in Holyoke, Oct. 31, 1840, was a gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke College, and when the 
library was established in 1870 was appointed 
librarian, a position she held until about five 
years ago 

Emery, Ernest W., assistant librarian of 
the Maine State Library, was on Feb. 23 ap- 
pointed state librarian of Maine, succeeding 
the late Col. L. D. Carver. Mr. Emery has 
been connected with the state library for 15 
years, and his appointment has been received 
with general satisfaction by the librarians of 
the state. He has been actively interested in 
the library work of the state, and is at present 
secretary of the Maine Library Association 

Goopricu, Francis L. D., of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has been 
appointed assistant in the catalog department 
of the New York State Library. 

Harron, Mrs. Julia Scofield, of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1905, has 
been appointed assistant in selection and an 
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notation of books at the New York St 
Library. 

Hartwic, Otto. “Aus dem leben eine 
deutschen bibliothekars: erinnerungen und 
biographische aufsaétze von Otto Hartwig” 
(Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 1906, 387 p. wit 
portrait) is reviewed by A. Hortzschansky 
the February number of the Zentralblatt f{ 
Bibliothekswesen. The thousand and one d 
tails which make up a librarian’s life hardly 
form promising material for a biography, ar 
the best portrayal of Hartwig’s individualit 
is to be found perhaps in these selections fro: 
his own writings These are divided int 
three groups: I, contributions to the story of 
Hartwig’s life; 2, biographical sketches; 
contributions to the history of Kurhesser 
The reviewer deplores the absence of the 
reminiscences of his youth in which Hartwig 
often indulged in the last years of his life 
“spoken essays of a peculiar charm,” 
adds that editor and publisher are to | 
thanked for this noteworthy addition to the 
small number of works on librarians F. W 

Hunt, Edward Browne, chief cataloger « 
the Boston Public Library, died suddenly 
heart disease on the evening of Feb. 9, while 
on a train from Boston to Dedham, Ma 
Mr. Hunt was the son of Oliver and Ali 
Brown Hunt, and was born in South Sud 
bury, Mass., Feb. 19, 1855. He was a grad 
ate of the Boston Latin School and also 
Harvard College, class of 1878. After gradu 
ation, he acted for some time as private tutor 
in Philadelphia and Washington, and ! 
accepted a position as assistant at the Bi 
Public Library. For the past 23 years h« 
had been a member of the library staff 
and for many years had been head of 
catalog department. Mr. Hunt had de 
literary and musical attainments, was 
ex-president of the Papyrus Club and 
member of the St. Botolph and Signet clul 
he had been for the past five years a memb« 
of the American Library Association. H 
home was in Dedham. 

Jewett, Dr. Walter K., of the New Yor! 
State Library School, class of 1905, has be 
appointed senior assistant at the John Crer 
Library, Chicago 

Nerney, Miss May C., of the New York 
State Library School, class of 1906, has beet 
appointed secretary to Mr. Edwin H. Andet 
son, director of the New York State Library 
Since 1903 Miss Nerney has been at the h« 
of the history section of the state library 


} 


Sei_pen, Miss Elizabeth, who has been ! 
eight years assistant librarian of the Dulut 
(Minn.) Public Library, has resigned t! 
position to accept one on the staff of tl 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. 

Sropparp, Miss Florence Louise, formerly 
assistant in the Essex Institute Libra 
Salem, Mass., has been elected librarian 
the South Norwalk (Ct.) Public Library 
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Warp, Harry L. S., long connected with 
the manuscripts department of the British 
Museum, died in London on Jan. 28, in his 
81st year. Mr. Ward was an accomplished 
scholar, best known by “Catalogue of 
romances,” which recorded for the first time 
the contents of the manuscript romance col- 
lections in the British Museum; he had 
-ompleted also for the museum a “Catalogue 
of Icelandic which is still un- 


published 


his 


manuscripts, 


Cataloging and Classification 


LAW.—Since the publica- 
University of California 
classification of books, many of the subject 
divisions have been modified, extended, or 
very fully differentiated. The following classi- 
fication of law, a subject which few librarians 
will tackle, is believed to be a satis- 
factory, for a large general or 
university Special attention has been 
given to the number of books published on 
any subject, which are likely to be in an 
American library, and the notation is adjusted 
thereto 


CLASSIFICATION OI 
tion in 1804 of the 


care 
1 ' 
workable one 


library 


J. C. Rowen 
Law, Jurisprudence, Philosophy, Gen- 
eral treatises. 

Bibliography 
(Ref 


naries 


to catalogs of law libraries A1o) 


Sar association reports. 
(Hist. civil law 292d 
[Canon law 46 
[Constitutional law 263 
Admission to bar 
[ Medical 
Law Schools: publications, reports. 

28ow Wit, Maxims, Phrases. 
289x Collected, Miscellaneous works, 
28oz ¢ biography, Bench and 


eriodicals, 
listory, Origin of law 
Law reforms. 

Ethics 
289m Study, Education, 
law 481 


28on 


Essays. 
bar. 


Th 
iective 


290. «=«s Natural law. [See als 
291 International law, Maritime. 


[Treaties 84d 


Admiralty, 


arbitration 


[ Lit. 


2911 International 


copyright A48 
291k 


oIp 


Hague 
Private 
Aliens, 
ization. 


Tribunal 
international 
Citizenship, 


law, Conflict of laws, 
Extradition, Naturai 

[Military law 624 
Roman, Civil law. General treatises; 
Analyses. 

Note Modern civil law goes under 29; 
History of Roman law. 
Ante-Justinian law, XII 

mentaries. 

Texts, Commentaries 
Texts, Commentaries 
Corpus Juris Civilis, and Com- 


Tables, Texts, Com 


Gaius. 
Ulpianus. 
Justinianus 
mentaries. 
Justinianus. 
Justinianus. 
mentaries. 
Justinianus. Institutes and Commentaries. 
Justinianus. Novella, and Commentaries. 
Post-Justinian law. 
Rights of property; Possession 
Obligations, Contracts, Commercial law 
Rights of persons, Citizenship, Family, 
Criminal law. 
Actions, Procedure. 


Commentaries. 
and Com- 


Texts, 
Pandects, 


Code. 
Digest, 


2921 


292) 


292k 
2921 
292n 
2 Q92p 
202T 
29 2t 
292V 
292x 
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unclassified. 


state law on ary s 
Taxation ( 


National law. General: 
N te.—National or 

Patents (294Vv), 

the subject. 


ther than Rx 


293 


ject, as 
s with 
l yman ) 


(Hebrew 


203m Spanist 
293n =Wwiss 
J 


293u nited States 


294 Common law. 


treatises. 


2944 Commercial, Mercantile law. 
Agency Attorne nd ent, Brokers 

factors, rtr s 
Private c 
Bailments 

keepers 
Banking. 
Insurance, 
able 
; 


294¢ 
294f hises 
2948 Railways 
294h 
2941 
294) Negoti 
Bonds, St s 
294k Bankrupt« Assignment, 
itor 
Contracts, 
tions, Obligations 
294m Guaranty and suretyship, 
ledges, 


Sales (Personal 


2941 


Restraint 
Strikes. 
pertormance 
{Factory acts 
294q Property law, Real and personal. 
ures. 
Conveyancing, 
Mortmain, Vendor 
294rf Forms in conveyancing, Notaries public 
2048 Lands, Boundaries, Easements, Eminent 
main, Highways, Torrens system 
{Farm law 
Fixtures, Dilapi 


lies, 


onon 
HU} 


rycotts, 


294n Combinations, 
trade, Labor, B 
[Specific 
Ten 


Estates, M< 


and purchaser 


294r Deeds, 


and tenant, 
tions, Rent, Waste 

Mining law. 

Patent law 

Irrigation, Ri; 

Inheritance, 


294t Landlord 
294u 
294V 
294w Waters, 
294x Wills 


Dower 


rights 
ities, 


arian 
Annt 
{Probate law 


relations Family, Husband 
Parent n child, Guardi 


Law of Persons. 


Domestic 
wife, 
ward 

29sf Marriage and 

298g Married womer 
20sh Master and 
liability, Factory acts 


295 
295d 


divorce 


servant Ar 


Torts. Damages, Damnum absque in 
juria, Deceit, Libel, Malice, 
ances, Trespass. [Equity practice 

Equity. Accidents, Charitable 
Fraud and mistake, Negligence, Spe 
cific performance, Trusts and uses. 


295k 


2951 


295n Administrative law: Public officers 
[See als 
Sheriffs, Constables 
[ Diz 

ms, and Cases 
[President U. S 
Municipal corporations 
{Official bonds 2941 

[Sanitary law 48 


29sr Justices, 


29st Contested electi 


295v Public service, 


Revenue, Taxation 

Criminal law. Abduction, Arson, As 
sault, Forgery, Gaming, 
Malpractice, etc. 


295*x 
2952 


[Crime 


147 


General and elementary 


1 


rtgages, 


Descent 


Nuis 


uses, 


Homicide, 
o4 
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296 Procedure, Pleading and practice, Ac- 
tions and defences, Limitations, Par- 
ties-at-law, Remedies. 

(Criminal practice 296i 

296e Antiquated customs, Benefit of clergy, Or- 
deal, Torture, Wager of battle, etc. 

206f Forms, Entries, Clerks’ assistants, Preced- 
ents. {Conveyancing forms 294rf 

206h Code practice, Rules 

296i Criminal practice, Rules. 

296j Equity, Chancery Practice, Rules; Discov- 
ery, Injunction, Receivers. 

296k English courts practice, Rules, 

296m Federal courts practice, Rules. 

296n State courts practice, Rules. 

296p Evidence, Experts, Nisi prius, Oaths, Stat- 
ute of frauds ; 

296q Jury system. {Grand Jury 296i 

96r Judgment and execution, Attachment, Ar 
bitration and award, Arrest and bail, 
Claim and delivery, Costs, Ejectments, 
Liens, Replevin. 

296t Appeals, Extraordinary remedies; Special 
procedure, Assumpsit. Certiorari, Habeas 
corpus, Jurisdiction, Mandamus, Pro 
hibition, Quo warranto 


) 
206v Probate law, Administrators and executors, 


Assets. {Wills 204x 
297. Statute law, Codes. 
2907f California statutes. 
ote In a general library, statutes re- 
lating to Education, Finance, etc., may 
be arranged with such subject, if pre- 
ferred. See note under 293. 
299 ~©6C— Reports, Digests. 


209t_ Trials 


The Bopieran L. “Supplement to the staff- 
kalendar,” somewhat extended in its 1906 is- 
sue, contains many interesting notes on rules 
and processes in force in that library in hand- 
ling various classes of material. These include 
rules for stamping and foliating mss.; a 
scheme for calendaring charters, with mis- 
cell aneous rules for the calendarer ; and a care- 
ful “Scheme for the new catalog of Laudian 
Greek mss.,” followed by expository notes 
which bring out the importance of detailed 
record of style, illumination, line-endings, etc., 
in scientific cataloging, as “the surest road to 
sound induction and literary discovery.” The 
“rules for the author catalogs of printed books 
and printed music,” heretofore out of print, 
are also given in revised form. The “supple- 
ment” is weil worth the careful attention of 
catalogers, despite its meticulous precision in 
registering non-essential details; it is proposed 
to revise and enlarge it yearly “until it be- 
comes as far as possible a complete directory 
to the practice of the library”"—a plan that 
might usefully be adopted by other large li- 
braries. 

British Museum LiprAry AND ITS CATA- 
Locue. (Jn Edinburgh Review, January, 
1906, p. 117-136.) 

An extremely interesting contribution to li- 
brary literature. Reviews briefly but graphi- 
cally the history of the building up of the 
museum collection, and the successive stages 
of its catalogs, printed and manuscript, 
from the two folio volumes of 1787 to the 
present series of 930 volumes, and then 
passes en to a critical consideration of the 
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catalog, its characteristics and defects. The 
chief points criticised are the pedantic pre- 
cision in entry of well known writers (as 
Voltaire under Arouet, Montesquieu under 
Secondat, Fénelon under Salignac, etc.) ; the 
various forms of entry for different classes 
anonymous works; continued anonymou 
record of anonymously published works after 
authorship is established; inconsistencies | 
difficulties entailed by the class divisior 
“Academies” and “Periodicals;” and insuffi 
cient record of contents or titles of volume 
in composite sets (as Percy Society publica 
tions, which are entered only as “Percy So 
ciety. Early English poetry, ballads, and p 
ular literature of the Middle Ages; edit 
from original manuscripts and scarce publica 
tions. 31 vols. Lond., 1842”). In conclusior 
plea is made for the publication of a rev 
edition of the hand list of bibliographies, 
which the last issue appeared 16 years ago; 
ccntinuation of the subject-index of moder 
additions; and a revised enlarged catalog 
the maps, plans and charts. The enumerati 
of the volumes of the catalog required f 
each letter of the alphabet will be of inter 
to those planning the allotment of space 
numbers for ithe various letters of the alpl 
bet, as these come into service of the library 
catalog. Incidentally reference is made to 
hopeless condition of the binding work at tl 
library. It is stated that the binding of rt 





foreign current periodicals is at least six 
years behindhand, and some of them are said 
to be as much as 18 years behindhand. Ar: 


other point referred to is that the trustees 

the museum cannot reject any printed matter 

sent to the nuseum or dispose of any dupli 
cates. As a result there is an accumulation of 
time-tables and all kinds of literature relating 
to pills and quack medicines, simply becaus 
the authorities are not permitted to use any 
discretion in the matter. The article evince 
thorough technical knowledge, and sincere ap 
preciation of the library's place and servi 
in the world of scholarship 

Cuicaco P. | sulletin no. 73; Accessio 
from Dec. 1., 1905, to Feb. 1, 1906. 16 p. O 

——. Special bulletin no. 6: selected list of 
books for boys. Chicago, January, 1900 
32 p. O 
A classed author list of books suitable for 

boys from 12 to 18 years of age 

Connecticut P. L. ComMIrree Monthly 
book list, December, 1905. [Hartford, Ct 
Feb. 17, 1906.] 22 p. O. (Book list ser 
12; library notes ser. 9.) 

Besides the classed list of recommend: 
books, contains annotated reading list on J 
pan and Russia. 

Hutme, E. Wyndham. The principles of cata 
loging. (Jn Library Association Record 
February, p. 31-45.) 

In three sections covering, 1, Indication of 


7 
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“A natural and convenient frontier line be- City, 1906. gop. T. (Lib. bulletin, no 


>» at ) . 21 ve atalog 1e 4 
tween the author and subject catalog when A classed list, annotated. 
these catalogs are published in separate sec- : : : 
tions;” 2, Classification of subject matter in Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. Finding list of 
subject catalogs; 3, Criticism of the Anglo music. Worcester, Mass., February, 1906 
American code of cataloging rules In sec- 92 p. O 
tion 1 Mr. Wyndham’s contention is that 4 er , th 

: , A fairly close classification, based on the 
works about an author, corporate body or in : - ; 

- ~ A “tn Dewey system, “of all material in this library 
stitution should be indicated by reference or aa hae 7 Phe 

; - _,  wunder any secti of music ritical works 
added entry under the main entry for such 7 : : 
< . 1 following he rks them , thus mixing 
uthor, body or institution, in accord with : ; ; 

: music d music-literature, is not, perhaps, 
by the British Mi useum and Bev: : hits Cheeen Ged 
for “Shakespe: are,” “Dante, or, Nagel patie “gpd lites nu “ 
cally a combination of au- “No ty ¢ pian Nie - gyms 

: houg] ‘ry modern, includ standa 


the plan adopted 
other catalogs 
etc., which is practx 
thor entry with subordinated subject entry ; thi 
ould result in having many sect f t 
ssed catalog, s mp! y re ferenced out to the 
Section 2 touches brie fly upon 


uthor catalog 
the difficulties of synonymous or partially 
synonymous class headings, and warns again 
subject rul 


acceptance of Cutter’s 

basis for classification in the 

Section 3 reviews varying ! 
lonym, family name, etc., and 


entry under pseuc 
ubstitutes for 


presents rules suggested Ss 
rovision ] Cc de of ne 


those given 
1 catalog rules committee (L. A. 


internationa 
K. and A. L 
The New York P.L. Bulletin f 
besides its elaborate bibliography o ; 
prints an interesting ecti . tters 0 Bibltograpby 
Benjamin Franklin on publ irs, 17 . 
1787,” from the manuscripts in the libr ee 
‘1.003 AMERICAN HISTORY. Wells, P 
collection n blished 
‘ , American history published in 
NotTtincHaM (Eng.) F. P. Ls., Central Lend- : ee 
: , ' supplement to Larned’s Li 
ing L. Second supplementary au } ; 
oof American history (In A. 1 
of fiction, poetry and the drama, 1900-1900 : 
‘ ee v. 2, no. February, 1906. p 
Nottingham [1906]. 32 p. O at areas : ee 
; , be é Carefully selected and annotated ;t 
A title-a Tine author list, two columns to a ments for 1902 and 1903 were issued 
page; pseudonymous entries are - italics and = phlet form by L. A. Publishing 
anonymous works epee in A under | Anony- “Annotated titles of books on Engli 
mous.” There is brief indication of sequels American history 
and of ate or subject of historical novels. 
There is a large representation of low-grade “ANARY Is 
fiction — Family Story-teller series, Hume, ] 
Boothby, Corelli, Florence Warden, “John 
Strange Winter,” “Rita,” Col. Richard Henry ; 
Savage, etc 170 p. 8 
PiarnFietp (N. J.) P. L. Supplement to class CHILD LABOR. 
No- the children, 
Hunter. N 


37 P 20cm 


Notes and authe 


list no. 1: English prose fiction added 
vember, 1900-December, 1905. [Plainfield] 
1906. 24 p. nar. S 
2 he St. Josepn (Mo.) F . Bulletin 
r February contains a short rea ! list on CHILD STUDY 
‘Railroad rate legislation % nature of tl 
The SEATTLE fash.) P. L. Bulletin for 
February contains a reference list on “Operas,” “an 
covering besides the general subject Gounod ® 
and “Faust,” Puccini and “La bohéme,” Verdi 
and “Rigoletto.” and Wagner and “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhaiiser.” 
Unrversity Crun L. New York City. Se 
lected list of books added, 1905. New York 
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Firarta Loa. Annotated bibliography of 
Filaria loa (Jn Journal of Infectious Dis- 
eases, March 2, 1906. 3: 77-90.) 

Appendix to article by H. B. Ward: 

“Studies on human parasites in North Amer- 

ica. 1. Filaria loa.” 

France. History. Répertoire méthodique de 
histoire moderne et contemporaine de la 
France; rédigé sous la direction de G. 
Briére et P. Caron. 6. année: 1903. Paris, 
Cornely, 1906. xxxiv, 361 p. 8 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin. List of works in the 
New York Public Library by or relating to 
Benjamin Franklin. (Jn New York Public 
Library Bulletin, January, 1906, p. 29-83.) 

A notable contribution to Franklin bibliog- 
> - 
raphy, covering Bibliography, Manuscripts, 

Works by Franklin, Works about Franklin, 
Works printed by Franklin, Portraits, etc., 
of Franklin. The list of portraits is elaborate, 
recording 307 numbered entries and followed 

by a double-column index of painters or en- 
gravers 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Catalogue général de ia 
librairie francaise. IT. 16 (Table des ma- 
tires des t. t4 et 15, 1891-1899.) 2. fasc.: 
Clubs-Kystes Paris, Nilsson, 1905 p 
241-532. 8°. 

FRENCH poetry. Lachévre, Fréderic. Bib- 
liographie des recueils collectifs de poésies 
publiés de 1597 4 1700. t. 4, Supplément 
(Additions, corrections, tables générales). 
Paris, Leclerc, 1905. 8+335 p. 8°. 

GrocraPpHy. International catalogue of scien- 
tific literature. 4th annual issue [1904] J: 
Geography, mathematical and _ physical. 
London, 1905. 8° 
Geopnysics. Bibliography of geophysics, 

in preparation by F. B. Weeks, under grant 

of the Carnegie Institution, is reported upon 
in Carnegie Institution year book, 1905. “The 

work has been conducted by Mr. Weeks for a 

period of seven months, April 1 to Oct. 1. 

The references are being brought together 

under the following general heads, leaving 

the minor subject heads to be determined 
after all of the literature has been examined: 

Generai works and text books; bibliography; 

periodicals, cosmical physics, divided into 

earth-moon system, meteorites, origin, con- 
stitution; origin of earth, divided into nebu- 
lar and other hypotheses; movement of earth 
in space; rotation of earth in space; terres- 
trial magnetism; electric earth currents; au- 
roras; earth’s interior, divided into magmas, 
rocks, igneous rocks, and vulcanism; litho- 
sphere, divided into origin, etc., and diastro- 
phism; metamorphic rocks; sedimentary 
rocks; ore deposits; earthquakes, atmos- 








phere ; hydrosphere ; climatology ; glaciology; 

geologic processes; physiography; ocean to- 

pography ; and geologic history.” 

Greek paApyri. Hohlwein, Nicolas. La papy- 
rologie grecque; bibliographie raisonnée 
(ouvrages publiés avant le 1. janvier 1905). 
Louvain, Ch. Peeters, 1905. 178 p. 

Hacue. Marle, R. van 
*sGravenhage. ’sGravenhage, W. P. van 
Stockum, 1905. viii, 50 p. 8° 


sibliographie van 


Heat. Subject list of works on heat and 
heat-engines (excluding marine engineer 
ing), in the library of the Patent Office 
London, H. M. Stationery Off., 100s 
199, [1] p. 16cm., (Patent Office Library 
ser., no. 16; Bibliographical ser., no. 13.) 

Herepity. Woods, F. A. Mental and mo: 
heredity in royalty. N, Y., Holt, 1906. 8 
Bibliography: p. 308-312 

Hospitats. Girard, W. P. Bibliography of 
hospital sanitation and architecture. (Jn 
American Architect and Building News 
January 6, 1906. 89:6-7.) 

Arranged under: English and American 
books; German books; Reports, articles and 
pamphlets — German, English. Titles are ar 
ranged according to year of publication 
Huron River Vattey. Transeau, E. N. The 

bogs and bog flora of the Huron River Val 

ley. (Jn Botanical Gazette, January, 1906 

41 :17-42.) 

Followed by a bibliography of 61 titles. 
IMMIGRATION. Hall, P. F. Immigration and 

its effects upon the United States. N. Y,, 

Holt, 1906. 8°. 

Bibliography: p. 369-374. 

INCOME TAX. Meyer, H. Die einkom 
mensteuerprojekte in Frankreich bis 1887. 
Berlin, Heymann, 1905. xii, 190 p. 23cm 
Contains bibliographical references 

Manuscripts. Madrasah College Library, 
Calcutta. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts in the library of the 
Calcutta Madrasah; by Kaméalu’d-din 
Ahmad and ‘Abdu’l-Mugtadir; with introd 
by E. D. Ross. Published by order ot 
the government of Bengal. Calcutta, Ben 
gal Secretariat Book Depot, 1905. 1 p. |, 
iv, 38, 115 p. 24cm. 

MatTHeEmatics. International catalogue of 
scientific literature. 4th annual issue [1904] 
A: Mathematics. London, 1905. 8°. 


Mepicine. New York State L. Bulletin 90, 
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Additions 6 
raphy of cerebro-spinal meningitis; comp. 
Albany, 


Medical serials; with bibliog- 


by Ada Bunnell, medical librarian. 

1905. p. 410-448. O. 

In three sections: 1, Periodicals; 2, S« ciety 
transactions and reports; 3, Public health re- 
ports and vital statistics 


Bibliography of 
(Jn New York 
Bulletin 99, Additions 6: Medical 
Albany, 1905.) 


MENINGITIS 3unnell, Ada 
cerebro-spinal meningitis 
State L. 
serials [etc.] 
In two divisions: List of articles in the New 

York State Medical Library, January, 1895- 

September, 1905: List of articles not in the 

New York State Library, January, 1904-Sep- 

tember, 1905. 

Villanis, L. A 


bibliografia musicale. Torino, 


- 
I 


Music. Piccola guida alla 
fratelli Bocca, 


1900 63 Pp 160 


Rand, B 
standard 
(Jn 


brary Bulletin, February, 


History of philoso- 
the 


PHILOSOPHY 


phy: a selection of works in 


English language Boston 
1900 
An excellent compact and practical bibliog- 
raphy, in two divisions: Histories, and Philos- 
ophers. In the second part entries are alpha- 
betic under philosophers’ names, giving first 
original works and then biographical or other 
works about the philosopher or his system, al- 
phabetically arranged by author. Publishers, 
dates and prices are given. 
Printinc. Boston Public Library. A list of 
books on the history and art of printing and 


some related subjects in the Public Library 
I 


city of 


of the 
Harvard Athe- 


f the 


College and the Boston 
neum; published in commemoration 
200th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Public 1906 


6cm 


Franklin. Boston, Library, 


2p.1, 38p, 11. 253 


Nijhoff, W. Bibliographie de la 
hie néerlandaise des 1500 a 


13-15. La Haye, Nijhoff, 1905 


la typogra- 


[ années 1540. 


Livre 


~— Watkins, George Thomas. Bibliography of 
printing in America; books, pamphlets and 
some articles in magazines relating to the 
history of printing in the new world; with 
Boston, published by the compiler, 


32 p. O. $1. [300 copies. ] 


notes 
1900. 


The compiler, in a short preface, says: “I 
trust that those who make use of this little 
beok, the first of its kind, will pardon all 
omissions and commissions. The work was 
undertaken because of my love of the subject. 
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Soston and the libraries of 


151 


I am a printer on one of the Boston morn- 
ing newspapers and what spare time I have 
had during the last several years has been 
spent in gathering the following titles A 
good number of the books described are in 
my own collection, but the majority of the ti 
tles were taken from books on printing in the 
Boston Public Library.” Works relating to 
Franklin have been left out, on account of 
their inclusion in the va Franklin bibli 
ographies and catalogs (he bibliography is 
in one author-aiphal th frequent annota 
tions; is creditable i laterial and appear 
ance, though often untechnical and inconsis 


ent in method. 


RHETORIC AND 
and 
ing committee on aid 
of New England Asst 
of English. (Jn Sch 
1900. 14:I-33.) 
More than one-third of th 
up to two annotated | 
for elementary 23 ti 
other for secondar *hool wl 


Che annotations are very 


COMPO 


rhetoric compo 


compreh 


‘TUBERCULOSIS Ruck, Carl von Immuniza 
tion of tuberculosis, with specia! referenc 
to the methods of Prof. Von Behring. (Jn 
Medical Record, 
85-91.) 


Follow ed by 


January 20, 1900 09 


a bibliography of 78 titles 


Women. St. Josepu (Mo.) Free Pusuic Ly 


BRARY. List no. 6: Women and home: chil 


dren, cooking, house dec: ration, house man 
agement, servants, sick sewing 


girls ae ‘ph, Mo., Feb 


8p. Tt 


women and 


ruary, 1906 


WoRKINGMEN’S INSURANCI Delcourt 


Les résultats de !’assurance mtre les a 
cidents du travail 


>0 
i 


sseaux, 1905 


Bibliographie: p 


WRITING Acqui 


‘ 
tion of written language by primitive peo- 


se 
f Psychology 


Chamberlain, Edward F 


(In American Journal 
January, 1906 


ples. 
17 60-80. ) 

_ Treats of the psychology of language learn 
ing on the part of North American Indian 
and is followed by an annotated bibliography 
of 21 titles 


ZoOLocy. ywue of scien 


issue [1903] N: 
Verte 


International cata 
3d annual 
Zoology. pt. 3: Subject ca 
brata. London, 1905. 8 


tific literature 


talogue 
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BALLADE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Suppose in Roorbach you should look 
For what you can’t in Kelly find, 

And then you do not tree the book, 
Why pick up Lowndes and go it blind; 
Throughout the Ref. Cat. yoi may wind, 
Perhaps the Trade List cuts the knot; 
Go home to dinner; when you've dined, 
Try Petzholdt, Stein and Watt! 


Sut if you've searched in every nook 
And then if Lorenz proves unkind, 

While e’en Brunet your cause forsook, 
Till o’er Vicaire you've loud repined,— 
Cheer up! call Kayser to your mind, 
Don’t touch Georg, you'll curse your lot, 
And if you tear the leaves you're fined,— 
Try Petzholdt, Stein and Watt! 


If Heinsius has by hook or crook 
Your faith in Hinrichs undermined, 
Your goose will Salva surely cook; 
A course through Hoepli then is lined, 
Haym and Hidalgo are designed 
To fool you then if Bruun does not,— 
Antonio Vetus be maligned,— 
Try Petzholdt, Stein and Watt! 

Envoy 
Halvorsen, you're not fit to bind! 
Pinto de Mattos, you're all rot! 
Get wise, the Nordisk Bog’s declined— 
Try Petzholdt, Stein and Watt! 


E. L. P. 
Hotes and Queries 


EL_son’s “Unrrep States.” — The text of 
“The new illustrated history of the United 
States,” by Henry W. Elson, now being ad- 
vertised by the Review of Reviews Co., ap- 
pears to be the same as that of Elson’s “His- 
tory of the United States of America,” Mac- 
millan, 1904. The plates are different, but 
the pages sent are quite easily verified, the 
text being the same. 

Neture J. Compton, 

Acting librarian, University of Nebraska, 


AMERICAN IMPRISONED SAILORS IN JAPAN. 
—Can any of the librarians in the United 
States give any instances of narratives in 
print of American sailors, or whalers, ship- 
wrecked on the coasts of Japan, and kept as 
prisoners by the Japanese, before Commo- 
dore Perry’s arrival in 1853, followed by the 
treaty of 1854? 

It is believed that from 1815 to 1853 many 
scores of our countrymen saw the interior of 
Japan involuntarily. Whether in Hawaii or 
in the old United States territory, there must 
be, I imagine, manuscript or printed accounts 
of these waifs, and of some of their own ob- 
scure narratives, time, place, etc. I should 
be glad to know. 

Wa. Ettior Grirris, 
Author of “The Mikado’s empire,’ “Japan: 
in history, folk-lore,” etc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MATERIAL ON LIBRARY BUILDINGS WANTED. — 
The undersigned is making a study of li- 
brary architecture, with special reference to 
buildings of $75,000 or under, and will be 
under many obligations to librarians of build 
ings coming within that figure, who will send 
plans and views of their buildings at an early 
date. ALBERT REED, 
Librarian, Public Library, El Paso, Tex 


LITERATURE ON ADVERTISING.—In the Na 
tional Advertiser for Dec. 16, 1905, appeared 
an article entitled “A lack in libraries,” call- 
ing attention to the fact that books on adv« 
tising are not sufficiently represented in pub- 
lic library collections. “There are now 
least 50 good books on live subjects relating 
to the art and the science of advertising.” 
This subject, it is pointed out, “is so large 
now, and there are so many people interested 
in learning something about every phase of t 
science, that it is surprising that more att 
tion has not been paid to it by libraries.” 
“We can conceive of no library —even 
those devoted to the literature concerning 
particular business, such as insurance librari 
— which would find it inconsistent with their 
policy to incorporate some works on this i 
portant and fascinating subject. There ar: 
large number of reading-rooms in the country 
connected with clubs, chambers of commerce, 
young men’s and young women’s Christi 
associations and young men’s Hebrew asso 
ciations, etc., which are not complete until 
they have some standard work on advertising 
for easy reference.” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE LisrRary oF Con 
cress.—Mr. William Garrott Brown’s recent! 
published life of Oliver Ellsworth contains 
a paragraph which forms an interesting add 
tion to the first chapter of Mr. Johnston's 
“History of the Library of Congress.” It is 
on pages 97-98, and reads as follows: 

“A few days later [on 23 Jan., 1783], w 
Hamilton and Madison, he reported in fav 
of a treaty of amity and commerce with the 
Netherlands. In this report... there w 
enclosed the treaty itself and a series of f 
and blanks for the various interchanges 
officials and of courtesies which it called { 
‘Both the committee and Congress,’ Madis 
remarks, ‘were exceedingly chagrined at 
extreme incorrectness of these national 
The debate that followed led to a motion { 
the purchase of a few books of reference 
use of Congress, and that motion was, 
doubt, the beginning of the history of 
libraries of Congress and the department 
state. But it was not the actual beginning 
those libraries. Not even ‘a few hundr 
pounds’ could be spared for such a purpose.” 

Madison’s account of the debate on tl 
question [Writings, ed. Hunt, 1: 318-19], 
which Mr. Brown refers, is exceedingly int 
esting; but is too long to be reprinted here 

A. C, Tritton 
Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
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